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All /en/ible of the bold. 
& 8 0 neſs of the e and 

at firſt /ight it will hardly 

Be excuſed from the charge 
of great preſumption. The ſmalineſs 
Zoo of the volume which promiſes 
ſo much, whereon an infiuite num- 
ber of tracts has been wrote, ſeems 
inſufficient to any great diſcovery : 
and where authors hitherto ſcarce durſt 
pretend to a remedy, without im- 
putation of quackery, But ſo it is, 
that at length, if I am not miſtaken, 
Providence has put into our hands a 
perfect cure for this dreadful hydra. 
A 2 And 
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And if we be wiſe and temperate ; 
as often as its ſuaky head repullu- 


lates, ſo often ſhall we be able to 
cut i off with great ſafety. However 
I am fully ſatisſied, that I have 
ground enough for this publication, 


and ſhould think my ſelf mexcuſa- 


ble, if I did not do it. Thoſe that 
find benefit by this remedy, will, I 


Hope, make ſuitable returns 10 God 
. Almzghty for it. | 


Wat the ſize of the book is lutle, 


is owing to the cure. For tis not 


much to purpoſe, to trouble the pub- 


lick with copious theorys, long caſes, 


| aud pompous nicetys upon a aſe aſe 5 


F we can but cure it. I have in- 


aulgd my ſelf no further liberty in 
ſpeculation, than might be uſeful to 


diſcover the nature of the diſtemper; 
whereby we may better treat our 
ſelves in a fit and out of a fitt, bei- 


ter know how 10 prevent or protratt 


ts returns, or moderate them when 


they 


PREKAQCE = 
they come. I hope the world will | 
not receme this work -wath- leſs can- 
dor, becauſe I dont give them- a re- 
cipe of the: remedy here recommend. 
ed, which I do not know my ſelf; 
and which in all right reaſon ought 
zo be the property of the Inven- 
or. 

Jau no. occaſion to alter any 
thing in the letter which I publiſpd 
laſt year. Becauſe there uere but 
very few copys of it printed; as it 
is a neceſſary part of this diſcourſe, 
J reprinted it, that they may be 
bound up together. And if I ſhould 
hereafter trouble the warld upon this 
argument again, from longer expe- 
rience, I hope it will not be unthous 
emolument. My ſole purpoſe in the 
affair is to benefit mankind, if 
Jam able. have before now re- 
fus'd the honors and profits of the 
profeſſion of phyſick, and dont ſeek 
them at this time. And reputation 
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PREFACE. 

358 thing uo farther uſefal than as n 
may give an authority to us, whereby 
we can better induce the world, to 
purſue what is for their. own good. 
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SIR, 


PO RATES ſays well, 
4 chat the humane body is peruium 
S perſpirabile quid. We in this 
moiſt northern iſland find it 
ſo, to our prejudice too often; 
when raw vapors are imbib'd thro' the 
pores, and aſſimilating ſome humor to 
themſelves, cauſe colds and catarrhs ſo 
frequent with us. Perhaps the rheu- 
matiſm and gout among many other 
diſtempers, partly owe their origin to this 
ſpring; perſpiration being thereby ſlacken d 
and diſproportionate to our plentiful wa 

of living. Theſe are diſeaſes ſo obſtinate, 
and have ſo long baffled the medicinal 
1 eſpecially the gout, that we now 


ſeem 


| [10 

ſeem to have given over all queſt for a 
remedy, and fit down contentedly to bear 
the cruel torture. Tis certain that the 
gout is a criſis of nature, and the many 
unſucceſsful and fatal attempts upon it, 
have altogether diſcourag'd the profeſſors, 
from countenancing even enquiries after 
a cure. Nevertheleſs tis agreed that ma- 
ny other diſtempers are but criſes's; ſtill 
they admit of medicin and a happy ſolu- 
tion thereby. Even a fever, as Dr. Syden- 
ham well defines it, is no other than an 
endeavour in nature, to felieve her ſelf, 
by exterminating with all her power; the 
morbific matter: This in few words 
is but a criſis: And ſhould any one fay, 


that phyſicians cannot aſſiſt in the caſe, 


and even cure a fever; they would think 
It an unworthy treatment. Therefore I 
my ſelf who have ſuffer d many years un- 
der an hereditary gout, cannot ſtill judge 


any otherwiſe, than that we ought not to 


deſpond of finding a remedy for it: which 
is, to aſſiſt nature in making that criſis 
more eaſy and truly ſalutary, as doubtleſs 
ſhe defigns it. Tis plain, by throwing 
the morbific matter upon the extremities, 
ſhe faves the individuum: relieving the 
whole by puniſhing a part. And the pa- 


tient (as he may juſtly be call d) after a 
fire well folv'd, finds himſelf perfectly in 
health for a conſiderable time, and = 
& 20 the 
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the next fitt. Still it muſt be confeſt, that 
the returns of fitis accelerate in a propor- 
tion cruel and uncomfortable;:as years ad- 
vance : and ſafely we may pronounce, as 
2 great author of the faculty does on ano- 
ther occaſion, that when we have got a 
fit over, we eſcape ws . wv pos. And the 
fits, eſpecially when they begin to re- 
turn frequently, ſo incapacitate our limbs 
for action and neceſſary exerciſe, that the 
health and habit of the body and conſtitu- 
tion ſuffer extremely, and grow every year 
worſe and worſe: they bring on nodoſe 
joints, as well as gravel, ſtone and other 
diſeaſes, the conſequents of Inactivity. So 
that at beſt we may be ſaid, only to labor 
under a continual diſeaſe, which kills us 
by a more unkindly blow, becauſe pro- 

Hence I cannot excuſe my ſelf from 
endea vouring to ſerve the publick; in no- 
tifying after this manner, what J have hi- 
therto obſerv'd, in a remedy lately try'd 

with us at Stamford, and in all appearance 
with great ſucceſs, and without any ill 


_ conſequences, which are ſo much dreaded 
in the caſe. 3855 


* 
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Dr. Rogers an eminent apothecary and 
licenſed practitioner in phyſick at Stam- 
ford, has for above two years laſt paſt, 
uicd a warm oyly compoſition, which he 
prepares, to anoint the part affected with 


the 


the gout. He has try'd it upon himſelf in 
many fitts, the ſevereſt that can be ima- 
ined; when ſeiz d in both feet, knees, 
Os and ſhoulder allat once, and ſepa- 
rately; and it has never fail'd removing 
the fitt, rather taking it quite off, without 
any ill effect enſuing. And tis a diſtemper 
he has been obnoxious to from his youth. 
He has likewiſe try'd it upon ſeveral o- 
ther patients in the like caſe, and with 
the like ſucceſs; the thing is notorious a- 
mong us. I likewiſe try'd it upon my felf, 
in three different affections of the ſame 
diſtemper, the latter end of the year paſt. 
One was a fort of ganglioform ſwelling 
below my left knee, upon the lower ten- 
don of the patella and the tendons of the 
great muſcles of the thigh, where they 
are inſerted upon the fibia. This ſwelling 
I have had ſeveral times before, and have 
no reaſon to doubt of its being gouty; and 
that in time it would probably become an 
encyſtid tumor or chalky node, as uſual in 
ſuch caſes. The ſecond was a black ſpot 
on the joint of the great toe of my left 
foot: the ſpot was as broad as a ſixpence, 
and black as a hat. It came, I ſuppoſe, by 
a bruiſe in walking, immediately after a 
fitt of the gout in that part. The third was 
upon the joints of the farſus bones, in my 
right foot, when affected with the gout. 
1 anointed all theſe, and the event 5 1 
TD that 


TD 


that it cured them all, and there was no ill 
conſequence attending, even to this time. 
Were I to pretend, to give à rationale 
of the gout, in few words, it wauld be 
thus. In people that live plentifully, have 
a good ſtomach, and drink ſtrong liquors, 
if they don't uſe a proportionate degree of 
labor or exerciſe; in a gouty conſtitution, 
they muſt expect to be viſited by that irk- 
ſom gueſt. If nature cannot form a fitt 
of the gout, they ſuffer worſe, perhaps 
by ſome violent or fatal diſtemper. For 
health conſiſts chiefly in a due proportion, 
between the intaking and expending. 
Hence people of fortune and thoſe of a 
ſtudious, contemplative life, are moſt lia- 
ble to it, Laborers that fare hardly and 
work daily, are ſure to be free. Women 
are ſo, for the moſt part, becauſe nature 
in them has it in her power, better to re- 
gulate the quantity and abate of a ſurcharge, 
than with us. And thereby they remedy 
the inconveniences of a ſedentary life. 
But men are deſign'd for action, which 
breaks in pieces the blood, ſcours all the 
glands, promotes every ſecretion, preſerves 
the equilibrium between the 1olids and 
fluids; and next to food, is the conſervator 
of the animal life. A rich ſtate of blood 
loaded with ſalts, ſulphurs, and ſpirituous 
particles, at length kindles up a certain 
fiery phoſphorus, which nature exterminates 


inta 
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into the extreme parts, and out of the 
bounds of the circulation. And this re- 
fieves her by a fitt of the gour. * 
It is contriv'd by our moſt wife author, 
that round about the commiſſure of all 
our joints, and upon the infertions of the 
tendons of the muſcles, there ſhould be 
plac'd many glands, to ſeparate an oyly 
matter, wherewith to Jubricate the joints 
and tendons in action; as we greaſe coach- 
wheels, and for the very ſame purpoſe. 
The great joint or ball of the great toe, 
muſt have larger glands of this Find than 
any other toe, as tis the principal oppo- 
nent of that great joint the ancle, in walk- 
ing. This of the great toe is the moſt diſ- 
rant large joint in the body, from the 
center of circulation, the heart, With 
good reaſon then, does the gout there be- 
gin its firſt attack. The mode of a firt of 
the gour, I apprehend to he this, The 
marter of it is a certain. fiery drop, like 
liquid phoſphorus, a cauſtic animal ſalt diſ- 
folv'd in a rectify'd ſpirit of animal juices, 
which being diſagreeable to the animal 
ceconomy, is thruſt out by nature, into 
the glands that ſeparate the oyl aboveſaid, 
in order to extinguiſh it there; like put- 
ting a piece of hot iron or live charcoal 
into a veſſel of oyl. It extinguiſhes the 
iron or coal, but ſets the oyl on fire, 
which cauſes all the ſymptoms. of the 78 
e 


1 

The pain and heat, by degrees derive 4 
vaſt flux of blood and humors, which 
diftend all the circumjacent veſſels, in or- 
der to quench the incendium. The ſtrug- 
gle between this Reat and the humor, rends 
open the extremitys of the veſſels and con- 
tinues the racking pain, till they are ſuf- 
ficiently diſtended. But theſe ſymptoms 
T ſhall nor be particular upon. They that 
feel it, know them too ſenſibly, and com- 
pare them to the gnawing of a dog, to 
an actual fire at the ſame time, and to 
whatever is moſt direful and torturing. 
By frequent fitts, all this oyly matter of 
the joint and tendons thereabouts, becomes 
deflagrated, and the glands that ſecrete it, 
ſo ſpoll'd in texture, that they cannot fur- 
niſh a due quantity, either to lubricate the 
joint in walking, or to extinguiſh the mat- 
ter of another fire, Then nature is oblig d 
to remand it to the next joint, the ancles. 
After that has ſufficiently ſatiated its fury, 
the knees ſucceed, or perhaps the hands, 
elbows, ſhoulders, hips. She takes in as 
much compaſs as is neceſſary to her pnr- 
poſe. Sometimes it will ſeize upon the 
very great gland ſerving the head of the 
0s femoris, lying on the backſide of it; and 
this cauſes prodigious torment, In ſhort, 
by continuance of time, it quarters its ſelf 
upon every joint of the ſpine, and at length 
every joint and tendon of the body: till for 
wan 
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want of proper objects, it reyerts upon the 
ſtomach, brain and noble parts, and com- 


+ 
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pleats the fatal tragedy. Hence in time, 
it calcines the ends of the bones deyoid of 
periofteum into nodes and chalkſtones, or 
fills up the tubular veſſels there with fa- 
bulous matter. Hence walking will bring 
on a fitt of the gout, without any other 
prediſpoſition, for want of ſufficient muci- 
lage. The action heats the joints, and 
ſollicits the lurking humor out of the 
blood, before its time. Hence it ema- 
ciates the limbs and burns up all their 
fat, as a ſacrifice to its 22 : And at beſt 

the podagric, when in health, is but a 
criple, the joints being defrauded of due 
unction. Hence the cure of the gout, by 
our artificial oyls, analogous. and ſucceda- 
neous to the natural. _ 

- Uſe legs and have legs is a common 
proverb, and no doubt it holds good of 
thoſe limbs as well as of all other, which 
become firmer and ſtronger by exerciſe; 
the muſcular fibres in action gathering 
ſtrength, as well as the glands of the joints 
pouring out their juices more plentifully, 
the more they are irritated. Juſt as the 
glands of the mouth throw out ſpittle in 
ſmoaking and chewing. But podagrics 
find by experience, this proverb holds not 
good in their caſe, much walking is preju- 
dicial, a ſure ſign that the N 
na ve 


[17] 
have been ſpoil'd by former fitts, and that 
there is the ſeat of the diſtemper. | 

Should I go about to recite the medi- 
cins that have been try'd inwardly, for 
cure of the gout, many volumes would 
not contain them. Nor can one out of 
the infinite number be ſelected, that will 
contribute towards it. Tis no new thing 
to uſe external applications herein. They 
too have been innumerable. Camphora- 
ted ſpirits of wine, oyl of turpentine, 
oyl of amber, foments, heated bricks, 
bliſters, oylskin. At other times cold baths, 
cabbage leaves, and the contrary regimen 
with a thoufand more inventions have 
been try d. Frequently they repell the 
malady from one joint to another, which 
is doing nothing: ſometimes to the noble 
ale with danger or death. Seldom we 
hear of any ſucceeding, or that but by ac- 
cident: and none, that I know of, fo con- 
ſtantly and uniformly as our oyls. The 
common intention in many fancyed reme- 
dys, is to ſweat the part, and make the 
humor perſpire outwardly, as they ima- 
gine. And this indeed is the moſt frequent 
ſolution of thoſe that have diſcours'd in 
_ converſation, upon the operation of the 
oyls. But we do not find that this can 
well be performed: nor in the general u- 
ſage of wrapping the part up in flannels, 
can we diſcern any ſigns of ſweating, nor 


161 

does heat relieve it apparently. Nor do 
I account for our oyls curing it by this 
kind of operation. Thus I apprehend the 

cure is performed. | 
Right reaſon will inform us, the ſureſt 
method of finding out a cure for diſtem- 
pers, is carefully to obſerve nature's ſteps, 
and diſcover, if we can, what method ſhe 
takes for her own relief. To oppoſe her di- 
rectly, is generally dangerous, but to aſ- 
ſiſt her, ſa fe and neceſſary. If then our 
foregoing theory be right, theſe oyls ſeem 
well calculated for this purpoſe. They 
are of a very warm, volatile, penetrating 
nature, and as much as we can conceive, 
in ſubſtance and uſe, like the oyly mu- 
cilage of the joints, of nature's own pro- 
viding. From Hippocrates we at firſt ob- 
ſerved, that the human body is very per- 
vious. Theſe oyls then actually infinuate 
themſelves to the part, and fupply the 
uſe of the natural, by extinguiſhing this 
fiery drop, which gives the onſet of the 
diſtemper. And probably nature imbibes 
and attracts them greedily, for her relief. 
We may conſider that the drop which be- 
gins the prelude, is like that drop which 
is the poiſon of the viper, of a mad dog, 
the pus of the ſmall pox wich Which they 
inoculate, or other deleterious ſubſtance; 
' | which being of a genius immenſely fermen- 
tative, rages far and near, and draws by 
contagion 
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contagion a great quantity of the humors- 
to partake of, its on quality. So that 
beginning with our oyls upon the firſt 
attack, extinguiſhes the ſpark, before it 
makes the conflagration extenſive. In an 
ordinary fitt of the gout, we obſerve plain- 
ly, it takes ſeveral hours to raiſe the pain 
and ſwelling to a confiderable height. 
And thoſe who have ſucceeded with the 
moxa, let out at firſt this fiery and con- 
tagious dropy and thereby cut off its be- 
ginnings. And this muſt be done in ufing 
the oyls. Whether theſe oyls act further 
beneficially, after having deaden'd its vio- - 
lence, by carrying it back into the habir, 
and thence forwarding its extermination, 
thro' the cuticular glands of the whole 
body ; we may perhaps not without rea- 
ſon imagin: for the very breath and the 
pores of the body fhall ſmell ſtrong of 
them; after properly uſing. Or perhaps 
it may prepare that matter to be ſent off 
by the excretory ducts of the kidneys in 
_ urine, But if this uſe of them does not 
act by promoting any ſenſible or inſenſi- 
ble excretion, only by extinguiſhing the 
matter of nature's criſis pro hac vice tan- 
tim: therein it differs not from the mode 
of operation, which we obſerve in the 
famous peruvian febrifuge. It performs 
the cure without any apparent eyacuation, 
and for one turn only. Theſe oyls may 

B 2 poſſibly, 


poſſibly, as the bark, prepare that critical 
matter for a beneficial and ſalutary evacua- 
tion, which we cannot at preſent account 
for: tho' this ſeems to be the intention deſired 
in the caſe, by ſuch as with other methods 
attempt to cure it. A ſmall matter criti- 
cally applied will drive off diſtempers; 
as a fever is ſometimes qured with a 
fright, a fancy, a charm. And manifeſt- 
ly, when nature thus makes a diſcharge 
of the arthritic matter upon the ſolid parts, 
ſhe makes a falſe criſis, and tis a dread- 
ful remedy to prevent a worſe preſent in- 
convenience. Burt this among many other 
matters, neceſſary or expedient to be con- 
fidered, in the affair, muſt be left to a 
further judicious tryal and obſervation. 
What I know of it at preſent, I was wil- 
ling to recite, if but to ſtir up an en- 
deavour of mitigating, at leaſt, this unta- 
mable evil. | 

The operation of the moxa, and appli- 
cation of an actual cautery to a veno- 
mous bite, illuſtrates and confirms my way 
of reaſoning, for they deſtroy the texture 
or eſſence of the poiſon, before it gets 
head. So likewiſe the application of the 
fat of venomous creatures, in the bite, as 
us'd by the Indians, ſeems ſtrongly to plead 
in our favor. They ſeek the fat of the 
viper, perhaps other fat may do as well, 
unleſs that of the creature be of a more 


volatile 
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volatile nature than others; and perhaps 
our oyls would ſupply its place. Surely 
the fat can act no other way, than by.its 
unctuouſneſs, which invelops and ſheaths 
the fiery ſpicula of the poyſon, and ſo do 
the oyls with the matter of the gout, ac- 
cording to my aſſumption. And with the 
ſame view has /ana ſuccida been uſefully 
applied to the gout; tis an imperfect. 
way of adminiſtring a volatile oyl. But I 
was unwilling to be tedious in diſcour- 
ſing on a recent ſubject, and which re- 
quires much experience and maturation, 
before one can pretend to make a regular 
treatiſe upon it. 

It was with ſome difficulty, that I per- 
ſuaded the preparer of theſe oyls, to ſend 
ſome bottles up to Town. Who repre- 
ſented that his only aim was to give eaſe 
to himſelf and ſuch of his patients as 
thought fit to make uſe of them, with- 
out any view of having them made pub- 
lick. He reſted himſelf well pleaſed in 
doing ſome good. But as I laid my In- 
junctions upon him (as he writes to me) 
to make it known in a more public man- 
ner for the benefit of mankind, he will 
_ diſcharge his duty in the faithfulneſs of 
its preparation: and has ſent up bottles of 
it, to be ſold at Mr. Rogers's a hatter, 
the corner of Chancery-Lane, Fleetftreef, 
his ſon, The method of uſing, is to heat 
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ſome in a ſpoon over a coal, and to rub 
it on as warm as may be, for ſome time, 
Then wrap the part up in flannel, and 
the ſooner this is done, the better. I have 
only this to add, and it ſeems perfectly 
obvious, that it is very neceſſary for 
arthritic conſtitutions, to uſe more than 
common temperance, if they r re- 
lief from this or any other method. Too 
great a quantity of the arthritic matter 
may overcome this and all other Me- 
thods. + Tis apparent this cannot alter the 
conſtitution, it cures it but for the pre- 
ſent fitt. And the methods hitherto try d, 
of dieting, milk, vegetables, Gc. x" Sd 
indeed alter'd the conſtitution, frequently 
to bring in a worſe ' miſchief, or more ex- 
peditious death. And if we ſuppoſe the 
Whole maſs of blood intirely chang'd, ſtill 
the ſame ſolids remain, and will produce 
in time the ſame conſtitution as before; if 
after a long - intermiſſion you return to 
your former way of living. Or if you 
proceed in that poor way of living, tis 
doubted whether a better conſtitution is 
obtain · d. than che finſt .. 

We may with much ann recommend 
to arthritics, the uſe of milk, and that 
frequent. I have known during a fitt 
of the gout, a milk diet immediately en- 
ter d upon, has taken off all the pain. 
1 n i in a * where there is much 
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gouty matter, white-wine poſlet-drink 
with ſpirit of hartſhorn prudently intro- 
duc'd for ſweating, and the oyls us'd up- 
on the part affected at the ſame time, 
will have a happy event. I look upon 
it as a ſure axiom in the affair we are 
treating of, that by all poſſible and ſafe 
means, the matter of the gout ought to 
be hinder'd from ſpending its ſelf upon a 
joynt: for it certainly leaves an irrepara- 
ble ſtroke thereon. It fo ſpoils the tex- 
ture of the oyl-glands that they never re- 
cover themſelves intirely. A frequent uſe 
of milk muſt needs be good, for the ole- 
ous particles that abound in that fine ani- 
mal fluid, ſheath and ſubjugate the fiery 
particles of the gouty matter, much as 
our oyls are ſuppos'd to do. 

It does not appear in hiſtory, that the old 
Romans were much troubled with this diſ- 
temper, after luxury became univerſal among 
them. And it ſeems owing to another prac- 

tice, which prov'd a remedy introduced by 
the ſame luxury, the frequent cuſtom of oyl- 
ing their bodies. And thoſe oyls were uſed 
immediately after bathing, which open d 
the pores and admitted them thro the 
skin. The oyls likewiſe were impregnate 
with the virtues of hot barks, ſpices and 
herbs, ſuch as cinamon, marjoram, laven- 
der, florentin iris, /erp:llum, and the like 
aromatics. 80 that they muſt be very 
Yis / B + warm 
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warm and volatile like our oyls. Galen 


in his book De tuenda ſanitate particularly 
recommends the uſe of them to ſtudents. 
And the Greeks in their athletic games 


practis'd oyling very much, which ſhews 


that they actually do penetrate to the joints; 
Thus the Weſt- indians who will run 30 
or 40 miles a day, anoint themſelves all 
over at night with bears greaſe. It 
is recorded in the memoirs of the ſociety, 
that oyl of cinamon has been apply'd in 
the gout, with good emolument. And 
they that ſell oyl of muſtard-ſecd in town, 
affirm the like of it. Both which prepa- 
rations ſeem to participate of the nature - 
of our oyls. Bur by frequent uſe of milk 


Internally and oyling externally, we may 


promiſe our ſelves, as it ſeems to me, 
great ſucceſs in the gout: and nearly ac- 
compliſh the regimen of Romulus Pollo, 
Auguſtus's hoſt, who being ask'd by the 
emperor, how he had maintain'd for fo 
great an age his health and vigor, being 
above a 100 years old: he anſwer'd, in- 
tus mulſo, foris oleo. Plin. XXII. 24. From 
whence we may well conjecture that old 
and tartarous and french wines are preju- 
dicial in our diſtemper. 3 
We may reaſonably think, that tis not 
in the power of oyls and milk to over- 
come a high degree of the gout, where 
perſons will not confine themſelves to a 
$ 8 e 


151 
very ſober way of living and uſe exerciſe: _ 
tho they may allow a moderate uſe of 
all the comforts of life. Nor can we pre- 
ſcribe any other bounds than prudence and 
experience. We may retrench till we find 
the defired purpoſe accompliſh'd. Health 
and long life are generally the mark of a 
good deal of prudence. Practice makes 
ood cuſtoms eaſy. But what can be more 
eaſy, ſafe and pleaſant than temperance, 
when health, when natural dictates, when 
religion require it? What greater en- 
couragement, than that you probably may 
find with it and our preſcribed method, 
a conſtant relief from the gout. And as 
gouty conſtitutions have commonly the 
ſoundeſt vitals, we may by theſe means, 
with ſome little inconvenience, avoid the 
pain and arrive at a vegete old age, 
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| WG not lay my ſelf under any en- 
gagement to' defend the practiſe 


at all adventures. I recited only what I 


then knew of it, having heard of and ſeen 
its ſucceſs in my own neighborhood, to 


a ſurprizing degree. I had carefully weigh- 
ed the thing in my mind, found it well 
anſwer'd the theory of the diſtemper; 
ſuch as I had form'd to my ſelf, from ex- 
perience, practiſe, and from the beſt rea- 
ſoning I was maſter of.. It promis'd no 
more than it perform'd, which was to 
cure a fitt of the gout. 'There were no in- 
ſtances of ill conſequences in the uſe. It 


had been try'd 3 or 4 years, and in a ſuf- 


ficient number of caſes. Laſtly, I had uſed 
| it 


| 
” 
} 
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it upon my ſelf, and that in more than one 
ſpecies of the ſame diſtemper. After all this, 
ſuppoſe I had good reaſon to notify it to 
the world, and for the world's advantage. 
What I wrote was as an invitation to try a 
remedy apparently good, in a moſt cruel 
and common diſtemper; and an expecta- 
tion that all fair tryals of it ſhould be 
made known, for» the confirmation or 
condemnation of the practiſe. 2 5 

I thought too there was enough to 
juſtify me in not delaying the publication: 
and that an excuſe would be allowed 
from the great conſequence of the thing, 
and from the uncertainty of human life; 
if 1 had happened to be too precipitate. 
If the remedy propos'd ſhould have prov'd 
not altogether ſo ſucceſsful and effectual 
as J at firſt imagin'd : yet ſuch a publica- 
tion might be extremely uſeful, in giving 
a hint to the world. Very often great in- 
ventions are not brought to the laſt per- 
fe&ion in the birth. They may require 
addition, method, correction, maturation. 
My ſole view was to benefit the publick. 
It was impoflible I ſhould have any further 
incereſt in the thing, than that I my ſelf 
was part of the publick, and ſhould con- 
tinue to reap the advantage of the prac- 
tiſe in common with other people: or be 
' timely difabus'd, if by experience it was 
found prejudicial. 
There- 
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Therefore I ſhall make no apology for 
this preſent treatiſe, ſap tis become 
a juſt debt from me. The importance of 
the ſubject claims it. That from a whole 
years farther conſideration and experience, 
I may give my maturer ſentiments about 
this practiſe. And I profeſs ſincerely ſhould 
I happen to be miſtaken in whole or in 
rt, I ſhould be as early ro acknowledg 
it. Whoever have felt the weight of the 
diſtemper, would be glad for any fafe le- 
nient in the caſe, any approach toward a 
cure. Nor ſhould I chink much at the ha- 
zard I might run of an unjuſt attack upon 
my character (if any I had or deſerved) 
for ſo deſireable an end. All lovers of man- 
kind will be pleas'd to have their fellow- 
ſufferers exempted from ſo exceſſive a mi- 
ſery; even thoſe that are not obnoxious 
to it. For my.own part, I cannot but look 
upon it as a moſt auſpicious piece of for= 
tune in my life, that I thus became ac- 
quainted with a method which may ren- 
der my furure days comfortable. But how 
ſmall a pleaſure is that, in compariſon of 
being an inſtrument of benefiting man- 
kind! Nevertheleſs the uſe of theſe oyls 
has been generally decry'd at home, and it 
took its ſhare even in party-conteſts, as 
uſual in the country. 'Tis not to be con- 
ceiv'd with what diligence and malice it 
was purſu'd here, as if the author of it 
had 
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had been a publick enemy to mankind: | 


When he recommended nothing but what 
he us d firſt himſelf. Tho' inſtances ap- 
pear d daily before their eyes, of its good 
effects; yet thoſe were detorted and miſ- 
repreſented as much as poſſible. And they 
would rather believe the moſt irrational 


thing whatever, than attribute any good 


effect to the medicin. And thoſe that had 
been wonderfully reliev'd by it, were 


ſuborn'd to deny it. And after all, when 


the moſt extraordinary ſucceſs attended 
the uſe of it every where, thoſe very per- 
ſons who had been the greateſt oppoſers 
of the oyls pretended to imitate them, but 
In Vain: ; "i 15 : 
What the antients call'd our Fate, the 


fors vitæ, we Chriſtians are taught rightly 


to call the direction of Providence. As in 
great ſocietys of men, ſtates, kingdoms, 
empires; ſo in the conduct of every pri- 

vate man's life, this over-rules all — > og f 


tal or acquired inclinations, and turns them 


as beſt ſuits his own purpoſes and infinite 
wiſdom. When I reflect upon ſeveral re- 
markable coincidences in my own fortune ; 
I ſeem to diſcern a ſuperior direction in 
this affair before us, without which in all 
probability, this extraordinary remedy 
would have been loſt to the world. This 
no doubt has often happened in like caſes, 


where they have not been properly notify'd 
to 


; Fr. MH: 
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to the publick, and ſupported till theit 
own excellency eſtabliſhes them in the o- 
pinion of mankind. I have reaſon to = 
thus much, both from the violent opp 
tion abovemention'd, and from Dr. Rogers 
the inventor's averſion to make himſelf or 
remedy publick. He never had the leaſt 
thought of doing it: bur I perſuaded him 
to permit the World to reap the advantage 
of his labors, te and pains, and to 
reward him for it. Providence directed 
me to the Cure of Wi pariſh in the year 
1729, in which year in the month of May 
he firſt began to put in practiſe theſe oyls 
upon himſelf. I ſucceeded his brother, and 
he himſelf became my pariſhioner; but 
being of oppoſite partys, we had then no 
particular friendſhip. He had labor'd un- 
der the diſtemper in a moſt deplorable 
manner, being laid up frequently 6 months 
at a time with it. Life, he ſaid, was be- 
come a mere burden to him, and to try 
ſomewhat, the only hope left. His father 
was of great eminence for his skill in 
pharmacy, and no one will deny him the 
juſtice to ſay the ſame of him. The ſuc- 
ceſs anſwer d to his great joy, and but to 
his own cure, for a year or two. Tis 
difficult to perſuade the world to any thing 
new, till it's become a faſhion : eſpecially 
conſidering withal, that to give this me- 
dicin but its due praiſe, it appeared ſo 
C extra- 
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extraordinary, that nought bur ſome of the 
common quackerys could pretend to de- 
ſerve it. Some people at length ventut d 
to uſe it: the event was always fo ſur - 
prizing, that they could ſcarce induce 
themſelves to think they had the diſtem- 

r. | 
1. year 1732. I was ſeiz d with a fitt 
on St. Peter's day, which is Tune 29. it 
confin'd me in the houſe for 3 months and 
more. It happen'd during my tedious and 
melancholy decumbiture, Dr. Rogers riding 
abroad to viſit a patient, was thrown off 
his horſe in galloping. The horſe fell up- 
on his leg and bruis'd him in a moſt 
deſperate manner. That leg was ſwell'd, 
inflam'd to a high degree, from knee to 
ancle, perfectly black in color, with wa 
bliſters ; a frightful ſpectacle reſembling a 
mortification. The gout the unlucky con- 
comitant of all misfortunes of this kind, 
immediately pour'd upon both feet, knees, 
hams, and his left ſhoulder. All the world 
of his acquaintance expected nothing leſs 
than a fatal cataſtrophe. He had recourſe 

only to his oyls, never lett blood once nor 
purg'd. In leis than a month, that terrible 
contuſion, all the gout and ſymptoms were 
intirely vaniſh'd; and he was reſtor d to a 
better ſtate of health, and uſe of his legs, 
than he had enjoy d for ſeveral years = 
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fote, to the amazement of the whole towtt 
of Seamford and the neighborhood. 

This extraordinary event alarm'd me, 
and made me ſeriouſly to reflect upon it: 
the gout at that time ſtill hanging upon 
me. At length I determin d to uſe the oyls, 
and they inſtantly reliev'd me, and put a 
moſt defireable period to a fitt which 
comtnenced at the latter end of June. This 


Was the t 1th of December. 


When I conſider'd carefully the 

effect this application had upon my ſel 15 
others, and its perfect ſafety, for Dr. Rogers 
had us 'd it 4 years upon _— I could 

not omit acquainting the world with it 
as ſoon as pothble. He knew nor the leak 
of my itrtentions; nor was there any inti⸗ 
between us. They that wiſh well to 
mankind will; I doubt not, rejoice, now 1 
ean inform them, that I have no need to 
fetract in any wiſe from that notificatiofi. 
That 1 am confirmed very much in my 
opittion, of the excellent ufe of theſe oyls 
Itr the gout, from innumerable cafes ſince 
then, where they have been apply'd, in all 
=o of the kingdom; in which they 
ve not once fail d. Thoſe that happen“ d 
near me, I have been particularly curi- 
ous; in attending and obſerving, thro the 
whole ſtage of the diftemper and the 
cure; not without great aſtoniſhment. 
But what is moſt ſenſible, I hat a ne- 
S 2 eeſſary 
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ceſſary occaſion of trying them again upon 
my ſelf. of | ARR 

Tis burthening the reader's patience 
and my own, to recite many of theſe caſes, 
and trifle in circumſtantial deſcriptions. 
The cure is as general as the variety of 
Caſes can be. I have ſeen where the recent 
gout has fallen upon perſons in full vigor 
of manhood, upon both feet, ankles, 
knees and hams at once; and where 
from no temperate way of living, the 
podagric matter has been much and furi- 
ous. I have ſeen the practiſe of it in people 
in years that have labor'd long under the 
cruel evil. And in rheumatiſms of the 
moſt ſevere kind, and in many inſtances 
of the ſciatica or hip-gout. Sharp has 
been the engagement between the malady 
and the remedy; yet in a week's time the 
fitt is maſter'd by the unction, all the pain 
and ſwelling is gone, and in 10 days or 
a fortnight they can walk abroad, and ride 
as well as ever: which fitts ordinarily 
would laſt 3 or 4 months. The quantity 
of zii of the oyls will generally perform 
this cure. During the operation they make 
water freely, and have a ſtool regularly 
every day; both are fœtid, the water is 
full of clouds as ſoon as made, very high 
_ color'd and becomes very turbid, and full 
of ſediment of a greaſy, ſabulous matter. 

If it ſtands 2 or 3 days you ſee. OE 
| o 
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of colors, and thoſe parts that ſwim at top 
become mouldy. The ſtools are pretty 
natural and bilioſe. Their ſtomach begins 
to return in 3 or 4 days time; they are 
entirely quit of pain, and can live after 
their ordinary manner, and ſleep at night. 
In a common and moderate fitt, where 
it's not become inveterate, the cure is ſo 
eaſy and pleaſant, that it appears rather 
as a delicacy, than a medicinal appli- 

„ „ 
This year 173 3 juſt ſeven days ſooner 
than laſt year, I was ſeiz d again in like 
manner, in moſt ' ſultry weather, which 
was the reaſon of its haſtning. Sydenham 
ſays, if a former fitt has treated us hardly, 
the following one comes regularly, when 
the year is return'd to the ſame point. 
Jam as ſure as I poſſibly can be of any 
contingency in this world, that it would 
have held me under its barbarous tyranny 
and confinement, for three or four months 
at leaſt, had I not us'd this efficacious re- 
medy. It came with great violence and 
ſuddenneſs; pouring down like a torrent, 
and I have no reaſon to think it would 
have been in any degree milder than laſt 
year. I had but juſt then regained any 
tolerable ſtrength in my feet, ſince the 
laſt conflict. The oyls abated the pain 
preſently. The 2d day, it was ſo little, 
that we podagrics may with caſe put on 
3 the 
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the Stoic affectation and laugh at it; not- 
withſtanding my foot ſwell'd as much as 
uſual, and appear d as fiery and inflam d. 


3 or 4 days ſet me in that ſtate of tecove- 
ry, which ſcarce leſs than 3 os 4 months 


would otherwiſe have done. In a week's 
time I was perfectly well. On the gb 
day I buckled on my ordinary Shop, and 
in a day or. two more I walk'd abroad 
and have continued well ever Hance, 
The ſwelling was perfectly gone in 10 
Fae time, and fince that, my feet have 
en ſtronger than ever for 5 years laſt 
and the like is obſerved by others 
gi have uſed theſe oyls. It did not at- 
tempt to ſeize on the other foot, as always 
was the caſe before. I obſerved too, that 
the skin of the foot never came off as 
uſual, after ſolution of the fitt. Tis not 
eaſy to imagin the pleaſure I felt, in thus 
eſcaping with the thouſandth part of the 
pain which. commonly attends us, in this 
unhappy fituation: when 1 have enjoy d 
a moſt perfect health and free. uſe of exer- 
ciſe for the 6 months laſt paſt, which 
would otherwiſe have been conſum'd in 
the moſt irkſome confinement. 
During my ſtudys in phyſick I was 
ſenſibly mov'd to, bend my enquirys more 
particularly and aſſiduouſſy toward, this 
formidable Goliath of our Art: Becauſe 1 
had an hereditary title to it, I read te 
S 
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the authors I could meet with, whilft 1 
practis'd in the Metropolis. A large volume 
I wrote, being an intire hiſtory of the dif- 
_ temper, and the practiſe upon it, from 
the beginning to our own times; and much 
ſollicited have I been by friends and fel- 
low-ſufferers to publiſh it. But I was too 
_ ſenſible the principal part, the crown-work 
was wanting, the Cure. Without that, 
'tis in vain to harangue the world with 
the formal and formidable pomp of 
 #tiologics, pathognomonics, procatarctics, 
prognoſtics: to define, diſtinguiſh with 
ſubtilty, to ranſack nature's receſſes, to be 
elaborate in hiſtorys of caſes, all the while 
the poor podagric ſuffers on. Nor has 
the diſtemper loft an inch of ground from 
Hippocratess days even to our own. The 
gout the ſupreme tyrant ſtill gives ſen» 
tence, as in Lucian 1500 years ago. 


Þ Eyw Is Tere Tacw opal Atyw, 


J command them all ſtill to roar on. 


In this deplorable ſtare of things, where 
I ' myſelf made an unhappy part, from a 
paternal /abes, my thoughts were intent up- 
on the diſtemper. I was always watchful 
of relief: I ever had the ſtrongeſt perſua- 
ſion in my mind that I ſhould live to ſee 
that great diſcovery. For which reaſon I 
thankfully received the great blefling which 
C + | Pr OVIe 
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Providence has vouchſaf d us. I think it 
a duty remaining to give the publick an 
account of what is the reſult of my medi- 
tations thereon, during the week's operati- 


on of the oyls. Now we may advanta- | 


geouſly theorize from practiſe, not practiſe 
from theory. We may venture to write 
on a diſtemper when we have a ſure re- 
medy for it: and when the very cure will 
enable us to reaſon upon it. Nor will this 
be an uſeleſs labor, or a ſpeculation of cu- 
rioſity only: becauſe by ſearching out the 
true nature of it, we are inſtructed beſt in 
a prophylactic regimen, and may provide 
for its extirpation, at leaſt to weaken it 
very much and make it eaſy and gentle. 
No wiſe man will wiſh for a fever or wil- 
lingly ſtand the chance of ir, tho' we have 
ſo noble a remedy as the cortex, nor ought 
we to be careleſs and intemperate, becauſe 
we can cure the gout. 

As to the hiſtory of the diſtemper, I 
need obſerve no more than that the ear- 
lyeſt account we have of it is in the Scrip- 
ture, and the earlyeſt we can expect to 
have. © II. Chron, XVI. 12. Aſa in the 39th 
* year of his reign, was diſeaſed in his feet 
* till his diſeaſe became exceeding great: 
« yet therein he ſought not to the Lord, 
* bur to the phylicians. And Aa ſlept 
* with his fathers and dy'd in the 41ſt year 
“ of his reign,” It follows, that he was 

. burnt 


14 
burnt in a funeral pile, as was the Roman 
cuſtom afterward. It can't be doubted 
that this diſtemper was the gout, and 
coming upon him, when in years, ſoon 
put a period to his life. In I. Kings XV. 
« 23. we read it, in the time of his old 
te age he was diſeaſed in his feet. I don't 
ſuppoſe Aſa was the firſt that had this di- 
ſtemper, but is the firſt recorded in hiſto- 
ry, and this is near 200 years before the 
foundation of Rome. Tho' he was a very 
good man, yet he fail'd of his duty to his 
maker, in this inſtance, that in ſo great a 
diſtemper, he did not conſult the Lord, 
but the phyſicians. In thoſe times of the 


flirſt temple, there was a viſible ſhechinah 


or glory, conſtantly reſident upon the mer- 
cy- ſeat that covered the ark, between the 
wings of the cherubim in the adytum of 
Solomon's temple: The peculiar deity of 
this people, the Fehovab was perſonally 
preſent 'there, and anſwer'd in an audible 
voice, when acceptably conſulted. And 
affairs of health were frequently the ſub- 
je& matter of conſultation. Ego Fehovab 
ſanans te, ſays God, Exod. XV. 26. whence 
the ancients made their A/culapius. Taci- 
tus hints well IV. bi. many call A/cu- 
e lapius God, | becauſe he heals the ſick. 
“ Some. hold him for Ofris the moſt an- 
© clent deity, moſt make him Jupiter the 
** omnipotent, very many Dis pater.“ Ju- 
64721 | piter 
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piter is no other than the Jebovab of the 
Hebrews, anciently wrote Fours, which is 
2 greek termination of the heb. word. Hexe. 
tab being ill, the Lord ſent 1/aiab the 
prophet to him to apply a lump of figs for 
a plaiſter to his boyl, and be recover d. II 
Kangs XX. 7. Iſaiab XXXVIIl. 21. The 
devil in his oracles per ſonated Febovab, 
whence we read in the holy Scriptures, II 
Kings I. 2. Abagiab king of Iſrael ſent to 
enquire of the oracle of Baalaebub the god 
of Ekron, whether he ſhould recover of his 
diſeaſe. Hippocrates de priſca med. ſays the 
art of Phyſick ought to be refer'd to God, 
for its original. Celis in his preface ſays, 
diſeaſes in the moſt antient times were 
thought owing to the anger of the immor- 
tal gods, and from them they ask d relief. 
In imitation. of this method of God al- 
mighty's, the heathen by the Devil's en- 
couragement ſet up their oracles, and at 
firſt they were chiefly 
dys in diſeaſes, ſays. Pliny nat. bift. L. 29. 
And no doubt but that cunning ſpirit, who 
could fee farther into the powers of na- 
tute than man, kept up the credit of 
theſe places of enquiry, by now and then 
performing a cure. And it was the me- 
thod of people to write a tablet and hang 
it up in the temple, of the remedy by 
which they were cured. And by means of 
theſe, Hippocrates (who was a moſt _ 
ent 


confulted for reme- - 
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lent genius withal) arriv'd at his great 
skill in the profeſſion. However it 5 
pen d, but true it is, that all mankind ever 
= have as — epong —_— 2 
cian in the gout, as 2 

80d almighty has thought fit to ſer times 
to all ofefal inventions in every art, and 
now only (I think) we may with ſure ef- 
fect pronounce a remedy for Aas diſtem- 
per, in the ſacred wards of the great Pro- 


phet and legiſlator, which I have quoted 
in the title 


Tis impertinent to be tedious in giving 
a deſeription of the gout. The poets ftu- 
dy nature, and I cannot take any method 
ſo. proper to paint the direneſs of it, as 
in their words. For which purpoſe I chuſe 
8 s, in his merry and witty play call d 

ae He ſuffer d anda the di- 
temper and dy d of it. Thus he de- 
ſeribes 1 it. | 
Reipey am Sx pau, eis dee gas. rod Sic es 
gt p Y Top? v ]), 
Lv kart Baie Tad: Ju apiyyor Tafes 
eme, N Hb me DQ. 
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* from hands and feets extremitys - 
tb Tmpetwors: fiery ichor flyes,; 
4 furious ſpirit thro every vein 
- ruſhes with unrelentive pain. 4 
20h every member, as it comes, © 
th encauſtic peftilence fake. n Be 
43 the rock Atna's furnare burns, 
and marble into pumice turn: 
fo by thy chymiſtry we find 5591 
our bones and joints to chalk calcin #5 19 
or knotty bd and motionleſs; = * 
0 whe can carl dire ls we. 5%, fe 
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we need not ſpend time in repeating 
the great. variety of opinions and different 
hypotheſes in Authors about the formal 
cauſe of the gout. I ſee no reaſon to 
change any part of the theory of this diſ- 
temper, which I advanced in my letter, 
touching the matter that cauſes it, and the 
ſeat of it, which IJ aſſerted to be the oyl- 
glands about the Joints and tendons. It 
ſeems very plain, that tis deriv'd from the 
falts which abound in all our meats and 


drinks. Tis thoſe which give our fleſh, 
fiſh, their flavor; our wine, beer, their 


ſtrength. And they that live well, have a 


good claim to the diſtemper ; Helmont 


calls it morbus ſuaviter viventium ; Homer 
long ago obſerved this, calling it Mavens 
os, it flys cottages and ſeeks the habitations 
of the idle and luxurious. There it reigns 


and 


4% 1 
and revels. Tt paſſes by hard fare and in- 
duſtry, and ſubſiſts in jollity, feaſting and 
midnight debauches. Tis not only do- 
minus morborum, but morbus domi norum. 
All ſavory things convey into the blood 
great quantitys of theſe ſalts, which are 
permanent and incorruptible bodys, of 
great activity, ſolidity, force, attraction, 
and withal very fiery and cauſtic. All theſe 
qualitys are heigthned exceedingly and ſpi- 
ritualiz'd, the matter is rectify'd, as we 
may very properly call it, by various tranſ- 
miſſions from one animal to another, from 
various concoctions, digeſtions, cohobati- 
ons, fermentations. So that 'tis no wWon- 
der if at laſt, when they meet in a gouty 
perſon who uſes not labor and exerciſe 
enough, from the ſmoothneſs of ſurface 
and ſolidity they ſtrongly attract one ano= 
ther, and aſſemble too much together; from 
the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of their points 
they lancinate; from their fiery malignan- 
cy they burn, and from nature's expelling 
them as much as ſhe can, out of the ha- 
bit of the body, they cauſe what we call 
a fitt of the gout. Wiſe nature (as we name 
the eſtabliſh'd order of cauſes and effects, 
flowing from the Almighty Will at creati- 
on) throws off theſe peſtiferous ſalts, that 
they may not offend the general economy, 
nor attack the Capitol. She throws them 
off to the great joints, as much as poſſible, 
that 


= 
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EST 
that they may be extinguitſh'd by a1 lens 
tiful affuſion of oyl; out of the 4 
there, which are to lubricate the joints; 
And we find this is moſt effectually done 
in a week or a fortnight's time, in young 

ple, whilſt theſe glands are vigorous: 
Here nature acts wiſely, and loudly calls 


out to the patient, to take care for the fu- 


ture to avoid that method of life which 
produces this diſtemper. "9 } 
I am thro'ly perſuaded, the humor of 
the gout is much more impetuous and fiery 
in young people, than in thoſe advanc'd 
in years, ceteris paribus, And that tis a 
vulgar error to ſay, the diſtemper grows 
worſe and worſe upon us, in its owf na- 
ture: unleſs we grow worſe and worſe in 
our way of living, which is not common- 
ly the caſe. People ſhould become wiſer 
and more temperate with advancing years; 
if they have been guilty of extravagance 
in youth. And podagrics generally are 
more careful in their regimen than other 
people. Bur the diſtemper grows worſe up- 
on us, only becauſe the oyl-glands are 
ſpoil'd and can't as uſual reftrain its fury: 
beſides the inconveniences accruing - to a 
conſtitution weakned from ſo many tedious 
months of inaftivity, which neceſſarily fol- 
low frequent returns of fitts. Further, the 
Joint-glands themſelves by age grow rigid, 
and fecern leſs of their proper humour. 
Hence 
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Hence when the gout falls age people in 
years, it proves very ſevere, for want of a 
neceſſary quantity of that oleaginous mat- 
ter to extinguiſh it. And inſtead of a 
week or a fortnight for its period, takes ſome 
months; and makes quick returns again. 
So that a fitt of the gout is moſt undoubted- 
ly a criſis, and a juſt and uſeful criſis for 
a while. But after a few fitts, it ceaſes to 
be ſo. And tis hard to fay whether we are 
to blame nature or the patient's own con- 
duct, who ſcarce hitherto has had it in his 
power to afliſt her, for want of knowing 
what was the real nature of the diſtemper. 
Thus I ſhall explain my meaning. There 
are thouſands of people, who live the moſt 
irregular, luxurious and debauch'd lives 
imaginable, and yet enjoy a good ſtate of 
health for many years, and eſcape the gout. . 
As many people are obnoxious to it, who 
lead pretty regular lives, at leaſt many de- 
grecs more-ſo than the foremention'd, and 
yet are plagu'd with the gout; and appa- 
rently deſerve not ſo ſevere a remedy. 
 Ought we not then to change the common 
ſentiments which we have got of this dif- 
temper; and call it a falſe criſis, when it's 
notorious that in the foremention'd people 
ſhe finds out a better manner of relieving 
herſelf, from time to time, and with leſs 
real harm to the animal ceconomy, than 
by that ſharp and fearful medicin, and con- 
Bar | ſequentially 
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| ſequentially ruinous to the conſtitution, 


the gout ?-this is not to be call'd bene- 
ficial in a proper ſenſe: any otherwiſe 
than as a leſſer evil is more eligible than 
a greater. But of this queſtion again 
hereafter, when we will endeavor to give 

it a fit reſolution. 74 | | 

At preſent we take it for a fixt princi- 
ple, that the cauſe of the gout is the a- 
bundance of theſe animal ſalts, work'd up 
with vegetable ones ariſing from tartar 
and fermentation. Tis very apparent 
that ſcurvy and - gout are near ally'd. 
This we ſee abundantly from all authors, 
eſpecially Dr. Muſgrave: but the falts in 
the gout are much more volatiliz'd, The 
gout then is the legacy of plentiful living 


and inactivity. Theſe ſalts are ſharp to 


create a good appetite, which podagrics 
generally find; but that creates a wrong 
balance between in-taking and expending. 
And we may very well with Dr. Cheyne de- 
fine the gout to be, an effort of nature 


to throw off this abundance of ſalts. I 


add, ſhe underſtands chymical mixtures 
well; ſo ſhe throws 'em off into the oyl- 
glands, becauſe nought but oyl can ſheath 
their pointed particles. 

In order more plentifully to drain off 
theſe ſalts, which muſt neceſſarily be con- 
vey'd into the blood, more or leſs, in all 


our meat and drink, Nature has well pro- 
vided 


„ 
vided us with two great glandular bodies, 
the kidneys, plac'd at the extremities of 
two large blood-veſlels, the emulgent vein 
and artery, derived from the great vein 
and artery, very ſoon after their parting 
at the heart, the fountain of circulation. 
Theſe large veſſels bring and carry back 
the blood to and from the kidneys near 
the main ſtream, where it paſſes quick. 
And the kidneys ſeparate theſe ſalts from 
it abundantly in the urine. And becauſe 
this was not enough, the whole skin is 
fill'd with glandular pores, as further emun- 
ctories of theſe ſalts in ſweat, after they 
are blunted and become ſaponaceous, by 
a mixture of oyl. And no doubt but the 
matter of inſenſible perſpiration, which in 
quantity exceeds all the other evacuations 
put together, conſiſts chiefly in theſe ſalts 
volatiliz d. The falivary glands carry off 
a further part. The vaſt evacuation of 
bile takes up a conſiderable quantity of 
theſe ſalts: every ſecretion whatever has 
a ſhare of them: life requires this active 
principle in every part. Thus we ſee how 
anxious nature has been to relieve her ſelf 
from any ill effects thereof, and to leſſen 
the quantity, as much as may be, of thoſe 
untamable bodies; which yet are very ne- 
ceſſary to be admitted into the blood for 
the ſake of their energy; and by their good 
diſpoſition and management, all 9 
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and animal life very much ſubſiſts. But 
the univerſal frame of nature depends up- 
on action and re- action. The proper | 
Meaſure. of it creates a good conſtitution 
and harmony of the functions and health; 
from a preponderancy flow diſcord and 
_ diſeaſes, and particularly the ſubje& of our 
_ preſent enquiry. 588 
. Theſe falts being too long retain'd in the 
circulatory organs become highly volatiliz'd 
and cauſtic. All falts are more or leſs 
cauſtic, but moſt, ſuch as have paſs'd thro' 
an animal; from ſuch urinous ſalts the 
beſphorus only can be produc'd. Spaniſh 
= bees, waſps, ants and all thoſe kind 
of creatures which bliſter, are made up, 
as it were, of theſe cauſtic ſalts. Glow- 
worms, lanthorn-flys may be call'd a li- 
ving phoſphorus. The ſting: of bees, waſps, 
and all poyſons of animals are made of 
| theſe cauſtic ſalts. And they much re- 
ſemble the pain of the gout, which differs 
from common pain, and feels like that of 
a hot coal or hot iron apply'd to the 
part, And no doubt with great proprie- 
ty, the matter of the gout may be term- 
ed a liquid phoſphorus, a ſubtle poyſonous 
gas, Which nature exterminates for her 
relief. What we call a rheumatiſm is 
the arthritis vaga of the ancients, tis a 
real gout in another mode; and admits of 
the ſame cure. | ; 226 


Hippo- 


Fx 
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Hippocrates makes the cauſe of the your; 
a flats or ſpirit, du he calls it, II. i- 
dem. $ 5. and its. quick and ſenſible tran- 
firions ſhow plainly *tis as à ſubtle r 
which paſſes thro' the whole habit of the 
body. And that aura as Ten Rbyne ſays 
p. 33. de urtbrit. is naligna, pernicigſa ac” 
zuai venenata. Pareis ſays tis apphrov, a 
thing of an incomprehenſible nature, ne 
more known than that of the plague, epi- 
lepſy, lues venerea. XVII. 2, he makes it 
fubtle and virulent, Cardan makes the 
cauſe of the gout to be a ſpirit. Sener- 
tus a fharp, ſalt, ſubtle humour, a falt 
ſpirit. And when they burn with moxa, 
a flatus is perceiv'd to hiſs our of the 
wound, If they keep it open like an iſ- 
ſue, a thin zchoy exſudes, fiery, malignant 
and very fetid. Platerus de obſervat. propr. 
fays he has obſerv'd long /inus's and worm- 
hole-like corroſions in the muſeles of 
thoſe that die of this diſtemper. Some- 
times it appears on a ſudden, like a florid 
boil in the face or any other part; ſore 
and fiefy beyond expreſſion, and in all 
reſpects like a plague-boil. This being 
burnt with #oxe, or dexterouſly let our, 
gives a ſpeedy cure. Parry relates fuch 
a ſtory of a Lady at Bourdeaux, Buſhoff of 
a man at Wratiſlaw; and I have ſeen the 
_ Eaſe more than once. Tulpius in his ob- 
. fervations, L. IV. 2. tells a ſtory, that the 
D 2 fubtle 
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ſubtle aura of the gout in a patient, would 
ſometimes fly up from the great toe to 
the brain, and cauſe an epileptical fitt. 
Whereupon they ty' d. the joint, and hin- 
derd its aſcent to the 5 and by 
cauſtics, ſcarifications and the like, up- 
on the part, they ſo lett it out or al- 


ter'd the texture of it, that they made 


Cure. 

A man cannot without horror think up- 
on this fiery peſt got into his veins, preying 
upon his carcaſe alive, freely ravaging every 
limb like a conquer'd and triumph'd pro- 
vince. They that have felt it, know the 

ain. But how is the prodigious evil dou- 
bled, when we know no remedy? The 
great Agrippa Auguſius's friend, his Gene- 
ral, his admiral, his ſon-in-law, the ſecond 
man in the empire, wiſe, valiant, fortu- 
nate, under the agonys of the gout, choſe 
rather to want the ſenſe of feeling, than 
to feel ſuch torment; and by the advice 
of one of his phyſicians, put his legs into 


hot vineager, which deſtroy'd his nerves 


and kill'd him. Pliny, nat. hiſt, ccxxxi. 
Varro relates that Servius Clodius a Ro- 
man knight, conſtrained by the greatneſs of 
the pain, anointed his legs with poyſon and 
thereby depriv'd em of all ſenſe. Pliny, 
WW 
How many great men do we dayly read 
of, languiſhing out their lives under the 
| N | © hopeleſs 
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hopeleſs yoke of this malady, how many 
do we daily ſee? Lucian mentions many 
of the famous heroes of old among the 
Greeks. Such as king Priamus, Achilles, 
Oedipus, Protefilaus, Ulyſſes,” Bellerophon, 
Plefthenes, Philoctetes. 
Charles the great, the emperor, who A 
to conquer all, was at laſt overcome by the 
gout, as Sennertus tells us. So the great 
prince of Conde. Nor does it make leſs ha- 
vock in the learned world. The Hamois 


Tyrannion, the grammarian dy'd of it. 


Ennius 1 50 pater, dum pocula cat iniqua, 


Hoc vitio tales fertur wee — 
Qs Seren. 


The Narbe Voſſius, and innumerable more, 
nay, it ſpares not the profeffors themſelves. 
Even Radchf the great genius of our. age, 
as Sydenbam of che preceding, both com- 
sd themſelves with inevitable patience 
at its approach. They who repel'd death 
all around them, tamely awaited his laſt 
ſtroke, when armed with this dart, 
Thus from all ages it has appear'd an, 
equal difficulty to bear and to remove the 
gout. Sydenham,a great glory to our coun- 
try and art, ſagacious in all other diſtem- 
pers to a wonder, after 40 years, ſuffering, 
obſerving, ſtudying it, at * complains 
there's no remedy: lyes calmly down, T:- 
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tyus like, for the fierce vultur to prey up- 
on his bowels, fortifys himſelf with 5 
cold comfort remaining, of ſtoical apathy. 
Nultus dubiro (as he) prudentiſſimes gag. 
que eorum, qui cum hoc morbo diu conflixere, 
de omnimoda curatione deſperantes, Choxo 
ai iſtius dramatis (ſt. Luciani Tragopada- 
gra) catgſtrophen facit, ſufragaturos. Le- 
nem O ubique gentium celebrata afferas nobis 
dolorem,O podagra, levem, facilem, non acu- 
tum, brevem, baud ſevientem, &c. Hippo- 
crates the father of the greek medicin ſays 
the inflammation ceaſes in 40 days. This 
we would ſuffer cantentedly, were it but a 
fingle decumbiture in a man's life. But 
alas in our clime, tis not content with 
that allowance, and even then will make 
but Hort intervals, before it repeats. its 
unwelcome viſ ite. 
If we examin curiouſly, into nature's. 
arts, in forming the badys of animals, 
Which are deſign'd for motion and action, 
we. may remark, one of them provides 
for che ſlipperyneſs of every, part, where. 
any motion is performed. This is in order 
to prevent grating, heat and friction. Thus 
the membranes . cover the inner cavity 
of the cheſt, and belly, which we call 
pleura & peritonæum, the membrane that 
incloſes the heart call'd pericardium, are 
altogether glandular; the one to favor the 
ceaſeleſs motion of the lungs, the Fr 


[I 
the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines 
the third that of the heart. Likewiſe all 
lefler and more particular membranes be- 
longing to the viſcera are of like ſtructure, 
All the common membranes which cover 
the muſcles, which are the ropes of the 
body; all the membranes which cover the 
joints, the pullys of thoſe ropes, pane 
of like artifice. The little glands abound- 
ing over their whole | ſurface ſpew out 
continually an oyl, to keep them moiſt 
and ſmooth. More particularly ſtill, in the 
joints themſelves are certain cavitys con- 
triv'd,, wherein great glands are inſerted, 
as in a ſecure corner, not to be preſs'd 
upon by the bones in action: yet ſo as to 
be gently touch'd and ſollicited to pour 
out their oleaginous contents, upon every 
action. Likewiſe upon every great tendon 
of a muſcle, there is a gland to moiſten 
it and keep it from breaking. Thus in 
that cavity for the head of the thigh- bone 
is a great gland, as big as a nut, the lar- 
geſt of this ſort in the whole body as the 
largeſt joint: in the knee- joint are 4 or 5, 
in all the joints of the hands are conſide- 
rable glands, well provided by wiſe na- 
tute for that organ of organs. So upon 
every tendon of the hands, eſpecially thoſe 
of the muſculi perforantes; upon the 
ſhoulders: upon the feet, on every joint 
and tendon of the toes, tarſus, metatarſus, 
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particularly on the great tendon of the 
muſcles which extend the foot, and thoſe 
of the perforantes: on the ancles, and ſo 
of all the reſt, according to their action 
and exigence. Beſide this, there is a con- 
tinual exſudation of the oil of the mar- 
row, which is contain'd within the bones, 
thro”. their foraminous extremitys, upon 
the joints themſelves as the learned Dr. 
Havers (hows, p. 172. of his oſteology. 
Tis very evident that without this excel- 
lent contrivance, upen extraordinary action 
of any joint, the ends of the bones would 
be wore away, or at leaſt N would 
be fir d with heat 
The liquor which thus i: in he 
joints is a delicate,  pellucid, oleaginous 
ſubſtance, of an incomparable ſmoothneſs, 
ſomething like the white of an egg, a 
natural balſam to prevent the injurys of 
action. This is ſeen to run plentifully out 
of the joints of calves feet when cut: The 
uſe of all this is apparently the ſame as 
greaſe to coachwheels. Tis an oyl 
thicken'd by the ſaline particles in our 
blood and the nitre of the air, as Havers 
ſhows from Dr. Grew: this is to aQtuate 
it and render it uſeful. The oyl of the 
marrow and the oyl of the 3 
continually bedew the joints and fit them 
for action. Both concur in that important 
office of an animal, and in a proportion 
agreeable 
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1 
apreeable to the exigency of the whole and 
of each limb. This oyl and this mucilage 
he compares to the artifice of carters and 
coachmen, who make in imitation thereof 
a compoſition of greaſe and tar, with 
which they beſmear the inſide of the 
naves of wheels and the extremitys of the 
axis upon which they move. Without this 
their ſwift rotation and continued action 
would ſet them on fire, as well as wear 
them away. 1 E \ 

This ſmooth compoſition is uſeful not 
only to the extremitys of the bones and 
cartilages upon their articulation, but to 
the ligaments likewiſe, the bandages that 
keep them together. It preſerves them 
from dryneſs and rigidity, plyable and 
conform to all the variety of neceſſary 
action. . . 
The glands are ſmall and numerous up- 
on every membrane about à joint: like- 
wiſe upon ſome: particular parts of a mem- 
brane, where tis convenient. And in the 
ſinus's of the bones in the joints, theſe 
glandules are ſo conglomerated, as to form 
remarkable glands. In ſome of the large 
joints there is only one and large as in the - 
cetabulum of the thigh bone: in ſome, as in 
the knee, there are 4 or 5, the fabrick of 
them conſiſts in ſeveral membranes ſuper- 
ſtrated one over another, ſet thick with 
(mall round bladders, which not only lye 

con- 
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contiguous, but tenaciouſly adhere toge- 
ther; as the ſeveral m anes likewiſe 
do. All theſe glands have excretory ducts 
into the joints. There are of theſe glands 


upon the firſt vertebra of the neck of the 


atlas, on which the head turns; on the 
articulations of the ribs to the ſpine. In 
the ſhoulder joint there is a conſiderable 
one; ſo in the cubit are ſeveral. So upon 
the radius and ulna, the wriſt upon the 
patella of the knee, and in ſhort upon 
every: joint, cartilage, membrane and ten- 
don of the whole body. For which reaſon 
theſe very parts are all the ſeat. of the 
out. 
8 I find that from time to time, mankind has 
made ſome approaches toward diſcovering 
both the nature of the diſeaſe and the cure. 
The happy completion of it was reſery'd to 
our times. Among the innumerable dreſſes, 
which they have put the humor of the gout 
into, we may obſerve all along, they make it 
of a very ſubtle, burning and deleterious na- 
ture. Tho' there are great variety of opi- 


nions concerning the origin of it, ſome 


attribute it to one of the 4 fancy d humors 
predominating, phlegm, blood, bile, melan- 
choly; ſome to a ſtraitneſs of the capillary 
veſſels at the extremitys, or to their rigi- 
dity; ſome to the nerves and nervous fluid, 


ſome to indigeſtion, wind and the like; ſtill 


the matter it ſelf that cauſes it, they 
thought 


21 
thought contagious and inflanumatg- 
ry. Sydenham more than once pro- 
nounces tho conſtitution of podagrics tc 
be luxurians & viroſa,which we may tranſ- 
late poyſonous, that is, their blogd. is of 
a rich nature apt to ſecern a juice of a 
poyſonous quality, in other words the gout. 
Havers makes the matter of a Rheuma- 
tiſm or running gout acrious, ſubtle, hot 
and volatile, of a burning and fiery qua- 
lity, ſaline, pungent, lancinating, corro- 
ſive. That it falls upon the mucilaginous 
glands in the coats of the muſcles and coa- 
gulates their juices, juſt as ſpirit of; nitre 
does, and the like acids when pour d up- 
„ %% (( 
They had reaſon enough even from 
the obſervation. of ſenſe to. ſay for 
much, I add, that this is not to be un- 
derſtood in a poetical or figurative ſenſe 
only, but literally and ſtrictly. For I ſcru- 
ple not to affirm the matter of the gout is 
a true poyſon, Theſe are ſome reaſons that 
juſtify me in the affirmation. 1. I argye. 
the gout is an actual poyſon from the vio- 
lent inflammation, ſwelling, pain, heat, 
thirſt; and all the concomitant. ſymptoms; 
the very fame to all intents. and purpoſes, 
wherever it fixes, as in a venomous bite: 
and the humor probably is as little in bulk. 
We ſee how terribly the ſting even of a 
waſp or bee will ſwell and inflame a 
3 te ore oopurt EE 
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whole limb, and produce a moſt fiery 

pain. Hippocrates aphor. 47. S 6. obſerves 
the gout is a true inflammation. And 
when it ſeizes on the ſtomach it produces 
the ſame ſymptoms as poyſon ſwallow d. 
2. 1 argue. that tis a poyſon from the u- 

vantia & lædentia, heat enrages it, the 
warmth of the bed and warm flannels do 
no more good, than keep it where it is 
fix'd upon the part. The cool air or cold 
water ſenſibly abates the inflammatory 
heat and pain, but then they drive it out 
of the part, as uſeleſsly as the former me- 
thod, but more dangerouſly ; becauſe it 

recurs ſomewhere elſe. Neither the heat 
makes any evaporation of that humor, 
nor does the cold any ways extinguiſh it,. 
Theſe bare qualitys have no uſeful effect. 
Again, 3. The 2 only methods of cure, 

the moxa and our oyls, both confirm my 
poſition. Tis not to be doubted that the 
moxa has often cured the gout: but tis a 
tremendous remedy. It will not be eaſy 
to perſuade patients to bear the ſlow fire 
of a wooly plant burning upon their fleſh _ 
for a minute or two. Nor is the cure ſo 
infallible. But certain it is, that where 
burning whether actually or potentially, 
cures the gout ; it cures it merely as a 
poyſon : the fire of the poyſon ſubmitting | 

ro the greater fire, as a For iron cures 0 
bite 
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bite of a viper, by ruining and deſtroying 
the texture of the poyſon. "Tis to be ob- 
ſery'd that the little wooly cone or moxa 
which is to burn the part, muſt be ſet 
with great exactneſs upon the very point 
where the gouty drop lyes. For if you ſer 
it but an inch off that place, it produces 
no effect. This ſhows tis by the fire, 
which kills this poyſon that tlie cure is 

erform'd, rather than by any quantity of 
5 9 derivd from the burning. And 
this ſhows too, that the humor how ſmall 
ſoever in quantity, is a real poyſon. The 
ſame thing we infer from the Indian prac- 
tiſe of lighting the moxa with little aro- 
matick ſticks prepar'd for . that purpoſe. 
Theſe in burning, emit a very grateful 
ſmell, good againſt the poyſonous damp 
and fume of the diſtemper, which the 
fire draws out of the wound; and which 
is very prejudicial to the patient and bye- 
ſtanders, 'as well as to the operator that 

rforms the burning. The ſuddenneſs of 
the relief here proves the ſame thing, 
for tho' we are not able to ſtir our foot 
for ſeveral days without lifting ; upon 
letting out that envenom'd ſteam by the 
moxa, we can walk inſtantaneouſly; and 
the cure of the gout by our oyls pro- 
claims the ſame truth. Theſe oyls intro- 
duc'd upon the poyſonous gas in its re- 
ceſſes, effectually diſarm and ſubdue its 
viru- 
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vitulence ; as unctuous things likewiſe 
eure venomous bites, if timely apply'd; 
and before the poyſon has diffus'd its ſelf 
into the blood. Our oyls are but a ſucceda- 
neum to nature's oylin the joint-glands, too 
little in quantity to perform the cure; 
either naturally where the gouty matter 
exceeds the antidote in one joint, or where 
theſe p iy have been much debili- 
tated, fhrivel'd, and injur'd thro' frequent 
fitrs, in which caſe our oyls come as a 
timely auxiliary, and effectually turn the 
fortune of the battle, to the patient's ad- 
vantage. | 7 : 
4. 1 argue the matter of the gout is a 
poyfon from that common appearance of 
the skin coming off, after a long fitt of 
the gout. Nature has been ſtrugling for 
months ro ſubdue this internal poyſon, 
by dint of time and patience, by affuſion 
of blood and humors upon it, to quench 
this fiery venom, and at laſt, and with 
her beſt endeavors, tis but imperfe&- 
ly and partially done. Tis quieted, not 
extinguiſh'd. Like embers it lyes lurking, 
till additional ſtrength enables it to break 
out into another fitt. But that part of the 
humor which nature by long time and force 
drives out thro' the skin, fo taints its e- 
munctorys, as Virgil's harpys, ſo leaves its 
eſtiferous ſordes behind, that nature is 
forc'd to throw it off and form a new 
” 


[61 
skin under it, and well we may lay of i 
in the poet's words, 


Triftius haud i this monſtrum, nec ſevier ulla 


Peſtis, & ira Deum Stygiis ſeſe extulit undis. 
— — contactuque wo Fædant | 
Immundo ——ů— FKTneid. III. 


And chis is a thing common 120 all pow 
ſonous caſes, and ſurfeits, as the coun 
people call them. The whole f 
comes off, wherever the venom has touch d. 
But I obſerve when we perform the cure 
of the gout by means of our oyls, takin 
it very early ; ; the skin does not come off 
The poyſon is extinguiſh'd. What little 
of ſubſtance there is in it, gives nature no 
trouble, ſhe probably carrys it away in 
that very turbid water which we make 
during the operation. And if we ſuppoſe 
the ſalts are not abſolutely and entirely 
blunted by the oyls, we may juſtly chink 
they have but activity and pungency e- 
nough left, the better to conduct them to 
the urinary organs. And thus the excel- 
tent Sydenham in the end of his terrible 
— y of the gout ſays, a moſt in- 
* & cer itching in the foot affected, 
* comes upon the fitt retir'd; eſpecially 
« between the toes, ſcaly parts then come 
* off, and the feet are ſtript of the skin, 
wh as if we had taken * quaſi epoto 


veneno 


[ 64 | 
veneno. As we read his patholopy of it, 
we cannot but ſee all along that the hu- 
mor is a poyſon which nature is curing 
as well as ſhe can, by plunging it into 
the oyl glands; every. plunging - is the 
paroxy/mulus which he mentjons, many. of 
which make a paroxy/mus. For as tis 
impoſſible in a great fitt that the oyl- 
glands of one joint ſhould. be fufficient 
to extinguiſh that poyſon, ſhe is fore'd 
to divide the onſetts or fitts into little 
ones, to give time for the glands to re- 
cruit, and for the ſame purpoſe ſhe throws 
the humor alternately on one, foot to 
another, and when thoſe two limbs are 
not ſufficient ſhe takes in more. 

sthly, The univerſal appearance of the 
gour, and what all authors write about it; 
that by continuance of time, it turns all 
the humours in the body to its own like- 
neſs, ſhows evidently 'tis a poyſon, and 
that when we have long. labor'd under it, 
the .remnant. of our unhappy life is but 
a continual ſtruggle of nature to drive off 
that poyſon from the firſt vital principle, 
and fight it as long as it is able. So a- 
gain that common obſervation in it, that 
the ſharper the fitt, the ſeverer the pain; 
by ſo much the ſhorter it is, and the ſoon- 
er we recover; ſhows likewiſe that tis a 
poyſon. As Sydenham obſerves, pain is 
nature's moſt hitter remedy in the caſe, 

. | which 
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which the more vehement it is, ſo much 
it ſhortens the fict, makes the intermiſſi- 
on longer and more perfect. The cruel- 
ler has been the conflict, ſo much more 
| oyl and labor has nature expended to pro- 
cure a victory, Would we then know 
the narttire of the gout, we need only read 
Dr. Mead's book of poyſons, and be ful- 
ly appriz'd of the matter. I doubt not 
but the poyſonous drop of the gout is ſi- 
milar to that of a venomous bite, as Dr. 
Mead obſerv'd it upon a microſcope 
glaſs; a parcel of ſmall falts nimbly float- 
ing in a liquor and ftriking out into 
cryſtals of incredible tenuity and ſharp- 
neſs, he calls them ſþ;cula and darts. 
Such likewiſe in the drop emitted by the 
ſting of a bee, and in the common 
nettle. He found by experiments that 
"tis of an acid nature. He ſolves the 
ſymptoms by the pungent ſalts of the ve- 
nom acting as ſtimuli, irritating the ſen- 
_ file membranes, deriving a greater afflux 
than ordinary, of the animal juices that 
way. In ſpeaking of the poyſon of vipers 
being ſwallow'd without harm, he attri- 
butes it to the balſam of the bile, which 
proves an antidote to thoſe ſaline Hicula. 
And treating of the cure from the axun-. 
gia viperina, he ſays it conſiſts of clam- 
my and viſcid parts, which are withal 
more penetrating and active than 3 
| ther 


other oyly. ſubſtances, and that they in- 
volve, and as it were ſheath the — 
falts of the venomqus liquor, and pre- 
vent their ſhooting qut into thoſe chryſ- 
tallin /picula which cauſe the deadly miſ- 
chief. In the next chapter he ſays, the 
oleum ſcorpionum, or the oyl wherein ſcor- 
pions have been infus d, is a preſent 
remedy for the ſting of this creature, ay 
the axungia vipering for the viper. N 
ſays the viperine yenom is the quinteſſence 
or moſt active part of thoſe animal juices, 
with which the viper is nouriſh'd, and 
ſo of the ſcorpion and other poiſonous 
animals: the like we may ſuppoſe of the mat- 
ter of the gout, being the quinteſſence or 
moſt active part of the rich blood of 
arthritics unbroke by labor. . 
I have known ſeveral inſtances of peo- 
le obnoxious to the gout, that have been 
zd with a ſudden and moſt violent 
inflammation in the face, a ſmall tumor 
arifing like a plague ſore immenſely fiery, 
which breaks and runs with a ſcaiding 
water or ſanies, and then heals up. No 
doubt but this happily diſcharges a fitt of 
the gout, and ſufficiently ſhows the poy- 
fonous nature of that humour which cau- 
fes it. So that Lucian not improperly 
compares the pain of the gout to the 
e ponts of the hell-hound Cerberus, to 
he poyſonous bite of Echidng raue 
i Badges | an 
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and ts Neſs the centaut's poYfonots gar⸗ 
ment, which be gave to Hercules. The 
analogy goes ſo far; as that after the bite 
of a viper the ſwelling continues ſome 
time, and the inflammation; and often 

mote conſiderably upon the abating of the 
pain and other ſymptoms. And as Dr. 
Mead 13 one good drop of a viper's 
poyſon does all the cruel execution: ſo by 
what we can obſerve, one drop of the 
gouty poyſon is enough for a limb or 
joint. Again, there is the ſame timourouſ- 
| Heſs induc'd from the ſpirits and nerves, 
which Sydenham ſo much complains of in 
the gout ; as tis one ſymptom of the bite 
of a tarantula. Hic accedit, ſays he, miſe- 
riarum cumulus, quod durante paroxy/mo 


animus etiam ceu contagio afflatus, eo uſque 


corpore compatitur, ut haud faeile ſit dictu, 
utro hofum ager calamitofius doleat. Non 
enim rectius op ba quam iracundiæ pa- 
roxyſmus omnis dici poteſt: cum mens & 
ratio uſque adeo ab infirmato corpore ener- 
ventur, ut vel leviſſimo aſfectuum motu im- 
pellantur & vacillent: unde non magis ipfi 
quam alii i eft. Wyid quod & cateris 


guogue paſhonibus eſt obnoxius, timori, viz. 
ſollicitudinique atque aliis id genus: a quibus 
pariter torquetur, donec morbo - evaneſcente 
animus hy! priſtina tranquillitate recepta 


una convaleſcet. Theſe obſervations are 
agreeable to the effect which actual poy- 
| E 2 ſons 
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ſons have upon us. And in the bite of 
the mad dog a proneneſs to anger is one 
of the ſymptoms, as Dr. Mead takes no- 
tice. He ſuppoſes that poyſon to be fiery, 
faline particles thrown from the boyling 
blood into the /aliva. He ſays, the dret⸗ 
fing the wound of this poyſonous bite 
with unguentum &gyptiacum ſcalding hot, 
and this alone timely apply'd has hap- 
pily cured it. At the end of his account 
of poyſonous minerals and herbs, he gives 
the indication of cure, ſuch things as are 
of a ſmooth oily, lubricating ſubſtance. 
Thro' the whole courſe of his book, we 
find he aſſigns corroſive ſalts for the par- 
ticles of infection and poyſon. He makes 
animal juices of a fermentative, active na- 
ture, fiery and corroſive, and thoſe of hu- 
man bodies ranker and more abounding 
in active ſalts than thoſe of other crea- 
tures, which are continually repair'd and 
nouriſh'd by the juices of animals. And 
I may reaſonably add, that of thoſe crea- 
tures juices, ſuch are leaſt corroſive and 
fiery as are nouriſh'd by vegetable ſub- 
ſtances only. But from the Doctor's rea- 
ſoning much may be obrain'd to illuſtrate 
the nature of the gout, and much towards 
its relief and cure, its retardation or era- 
dication. : 5 
In the cure of the gout, I likewiſe obſerve, 
mankind has very much inſiſted upon an 
1 | n external 
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external and an oyly application. The pe- 
culiar nature and property. of _ the. evil 
which affects the joints, ſeem'd to indicate, 
that it was thruſt out of the habit, like 
an unwelcome gueſt ; it was turn'd out 
of doors as far as might be, and wanted 
ſomewhat that ſhould either lead it ſafe 
out of the purlieus of the body, or deſtroy 
it where it was; that it might not make 
a freſh return inwardly, to diſturb the 
family. More particularly we may diſ- 
cover, that unctuous applications have been 
a frequent intention 1n arthritic remedys. 
Nevertheleſs time was not mature for the 
exact recipe in the caſe. Since I have en- 
ter'd upon this argument, I have met 
with many relations that I can, depend 
upon for fa, of accidental cures by ex- 
ternal applications. And I find, they all 
conſiſted of volatile, unctuous ſubſtances: 
but none ſo certain, convenient, cheap, 
eaſy and well appropriate to the caſe, and 
effectual as our preparation. I mention 
the thing only as a confirmation of the 
rationale upon which I proceed: and of 
the true intention to be regarded in the 
cure. And tho' before, authors have been 
in the right track, yet they did not per- 
ſevere, as is a common caſe in practiſe. 
If we ſee not an immediate effect pro- 
duc'd we change our method, and know 
not what it will produce, And thus no 

| E 3 doubt 
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doubt, many excellent medicins have been 
loſt. Indeed at firſt ſight an external re- 
medy carrys the beſt pretence for ſucceſs 
here, where it has given no previous 
trouble ro the Ablich, at that time its 
ſelf very languiſhing, and ill able to bring 
it into action, if any thing uſeful that 
way could be given, which I wholly diſ- 
believe. What ever we give inwardly 
muſt receive great alteration by paſſing 
thro' all the concocting and ſecretory or- 
gans and thro' the blood, before it can 
arrive at the part where its work is. But 
I obſerve in reading authors, where they 
have accidentally 25 any conſiderable 
ſervice in the gout, it was by ſome clum- 
ſy, operoſe, outward application and that 
oyly. Thus Galen, L. V, ad Glauc. C. 4; 
commends oyl of Sabin, and II. de fimpl, 
med. f. c. 18. he much praiſes a na- 
ceous mixture of ſalt and oyl. Cælius 
Aurelianus commends oyntment of jc ok 
and wild cucumer, euphorbium, 3 
likewiſe to foment the part with warm 
water and oyl apply'd with ſpunges. Euo- 
nymus in antidotario ſays, bones burnt. and 
extinguiſh'd in oyl, apply'd outwardly 
are uſeful. Pliny, XXVI. 10. ſpeaks of 
Verbenacea, cicuta, erigeron, theſe mult be 
beaten with axungia. Poppy ſeed with 
milk, XX. 18. the ſeed is a mere oyl 
Without any hypnotic quality. The fp 
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tle feed beaten with old oyl, or the leaves 
with bear's greaſe, XXII. 13. Panos hel- 
ine beat with goat's ſewet and cyprus 
wax. XXII. 17. the root and leaves of 
helio/copium boil'd with goat's ſewer. XXII. 
21. ginela ſays wonders of thymus, origa- 
— | 1 calamintha, 5 ol e herhs 
of a hot penetrative, volatile oyl, in 
the cafe. 5 gives che kiſtory * of 
ny? cured by application of the. fleſh of 
oyſters with litharge and henbane leaves 
beat together in old oyl. ferrab. 3. (A: 
c. 28. he much recommends fal mixt 
with opl. ler. 3. /erm. 4. c. 21. Trallian 
us d muſtard ſeed. © Fonſeca commends the 
oyl of lapis 1azuli, The late learned Phy- 
fician and Antiquary Dr. Muſgrave in his 
Belgium Britannicum, p. 165. mightily com- 
mends diftil'd oyl of Gagates lapis, ap- 
ply'd to the gout. Dioforides "mentions 
the like before, V. 99. Hildanus cent. x. 
pit. 3 5. wonderfully praiſes an unguent 
made of ſalt, aleum lumbricorum and vul- 
pin. Colbatch uſes and commends much a 
batfam of oyl of olive viii. and oyl of vitriol 
3ii mix'd, and ſays it deſerves to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold, being the bal/amum 
rubicundum: the balſamum arthriticum of 
Dr. Quincy; tis taken from Schroder but 
he added adeps humanunt to it. Colbatch 
fays he has known it rake off a fitt with- 
out any internal medicin, and that with- 
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out repelling. . So Lucian in Tragopodagra, 
after naming a thouſand things try'd in 
vain, introduces two Syrians, who cur'd it 


with an unguent deliver'd to them from 
their father, which is not unworthy of a 


particular remark. It ſeems to me that 
the progreſs of theſe oyly experiments up- 
on the gout has been retarded, from a 
miſtaken notion of ſuch things ſtopping 
the pores and hindering tranſpiration; Ri- 
verius declares as much, after he had 
commended neats foot oyl in our caſe, 
and giyes a recipe for making it. And we 
find at laſt, that what they have attempt- 


ed to do from all ages, with remedys hor- 


rid, ſuch as cauſtics, cauterys, iſſues, ſe- 
tons, moxa, with a thouſand ſuperſtitious 
fancys, with medicins awkward, nauſeous, 
uncertain; what they have been aiming at 
imperfectly, is fully and adequately accom- 
pliſh'd in our oyls. And the higheſt rea- 
ſon we have to adore Providence for ſo 
great a blefling. 3 
HFitherto we have treated of the hiſtory 
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ſpects, as the cortex peruvianus is for agues, 


and fevers; or any other the moſt ſpecific 
remedy in all Medicin. This.I may with 
confidence affirm, from innumerable ex- 
periments. Burt a perſon of true judgment, 


in the animal economy, in philoſophy and 


the operation of medicines, cannot but 
ſee, that if the gout be a poyſon, this ac- 
tive and penetrative oyl is incomparably 
well adapted for its antidote: and ſo we 
find by experience. As ſoon as ever tis in- 


troduc'd upon the matter of the e | 
0 


it kills and extinguiſhes it. It ſo invelops 
and blunts thoſe pungent, fiery ſalts, that 
for ever after they are perfectly harmleſs. 
It immediately curbs that outrageous ſwel- 
ling, and pain; and reſtores very expediti- 
dully the limb to its priſtine ſhape and of- 
fice. That contagious quality. that would 
draw in a great quantity of humors to 
partake of its own nature and diffuſe itſelf 
thro' the whole conſtitution (as one grain 
of gunpowder inflam d fires all the circum- 
jacent heap, ) ſoon. diſappears, as if it had 
never been. And ſurprizes the patient that 
has been us d to theſe fiery tryals; like a 
priſoner who beyond his hope eſcapes a ca- 


N ſentence; this I can ſpeak very truly, 
ecauſe very feelingly. I ſhall give the 


reader my obſervation upon a week's tryal. 
When nature is in a diſpoſition to ſepa- 


rate this humor from-the blood, which we 


bak + 


og 
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call a fitt, ſhe ſeparates it continually in a 
certain equable tenor, till ſhe has rehev'd 
her {elf 2s perfectly as the can. She flbes 
not ſeparate it all at once, becauſe the 
knows one joint cannot bly the remei 
A: at one onſet. ' The fecretion of glands 
a gradual thing and matter of time. 
This humor thus thrown out, accordin 
to my former 2 0 upon the oyl-glani 
of the Joints,” is extinguiſh'd by the oyl 
whether natural or artificial, as faſt as it 
comes: if the oy] be fuffictent in antiry. 
The humour is generally derach'd to the 
moſt diſtanr joints of any conſidetable 
bulk, firſt. I gave a reaſon in the fir 
part, why it fo frequently begins with the 
great toe. When the area of one joint 
gre i not ſcope enough to diſplay irs co 
rs, it retires to the next and fo on, 'ac- 
cording to the quantity! of* irs forces. And 
thus the rragedy becomes more or leſt ex- 
tenſive Sine the cruel pain is che only 
remedy in the ordinary way, nature is 6b-. 
lig'd to divide her tottores and quarter 
them upon different limbs, to ſave the life, 
which is her chief care. And as tis im- 
poſlible that the vn en in a great 
ficr of the gout, ſhould raneouſly find 
oyl ſufficient" for a remedy, ſhe is oblig d 
to accompliſh her purpoſe by long time; 
by bringing a huge afflix of blood and 
humors, to damp and quiet for a While, 


. 
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that flame which ſhe cannot queneh. 80 
at length after a tedious ſtruggle and in- 
humane butchery, the fitt is folv'd, the 
matter is imperfectly extinguiſh'd, the 
poor Sufferer crawls out of the ſhambles 
for a while, as by a day- rule of the 
Fleet, till the mercileſs tormentor fumimons 
him again to equal miſery, This is the 
bleſſed fituation of a podagrie!? a happy 
_ occaſion for the congratulation of friends. 
The pretended earneſt of threeſcore. Well 
may he cry out as in Lucian, which I ſhall 
give in latin, becauſe beautifully turn d, 
and may be HH 


eee e ee 


O Trifte nomen, a diis odibil es, 
Podagra, lachrymeſa, Cocyto ſut, ö 
In Tartati ſpecubus opacis editaa 
Erinnys utero quam Megara ſuo tulit, 
et uberibus aluit; cuique parvule, 
amarulentæ, in os lac Ales dedit. 
Ergo quis abominabilem Te dæmonum 
produxit in lucem, exitio mortalibus? 
2yod j luunt errata manes mortu, 
Si luce commiſi rationem ad petit; © 
ner T antalus ti, nec Ixion rota © | 
 wolubihs, nec Siſyphus onere lapidis 
cruciandus in Stygii fuit Ditis domo; 
tuis ſed omnes omnium ſcelerum ros 
aptare decuit membrifragis cruciatibus. A 
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O nympha ingenium adamantinum habens 
quam Jovis horret pernix telum. 
275 9 profundi fluctus pelag? 2 
Frepi ant, quam quoque trepi dat, ſceptra 
qui gerit inferu, Stygius Pluton! © 
DO gaudens nodis, leftigrada, 

* 2 talorum tortrix, 
calcicrematrix, malebumitanga, 

.- offitremenda, genufraga, inſomnis, 

» articulos cruciandi cupida, '' 


© enrvt-genu-flexa, potens Podagra! 


Ohideous name, hateful to Gods and men, 
O gour, calamitous, hell-born I ween, - 
ſent from Tartareandeepeſt, darkeſt den 
whom from her direful womb. Megæra ac- 


curſt 
— . 94 forth, and the fell froward bantling 
33 | bez Yor 


what fury elſe could thy dread mother be? 

to mortals: baneful, Stygian malady! 

but if the conſcious ſhades our actions know, 

and this world'scrimesare puniſh'd there be- 
low: +. AND e e 

nor Tantalus s thirſt, Iæion's rack, 

nor S:/ypbus's ſtone ſtill rolling back, 

is equal doom; rather to each be ſent 

the gout, more adequate a puniſhment. 

hence * thy member — breaking tortures 

on every crime and every criminal. 


[ 77] — 
O nymph of adamant, relentleſs Dame! 
even Fove's hot thunder trembles * 
Aenne Roh T7 VE INNS 
Neptunian ſurges cannot quench thy flame. J 
Hells ſqualid Monarch dreads thy power 
V EH 7 185 
his ſcepter drops, and weaker owns than thine. 
Thee joints nodoſe and throbbing ancles 
r e 
and ſolemn pace and couches void of eaſe. 
Thee frying heels and burning knees adore, 
Rent bones, crackt finews, nights inceſſant 
ſighs are thy incenſe, groans the melody,” 
and yelling ſhrieks ; to hymn thy Majeſty. 


Thro' a courſe of years under this ſevere 
diſcipline, every joint in the body is viſfitedz 
as it pas from one to another for proper 
pabulum, is exhauſted and ruin'd. When 
all the outworks are demoliſh'd, it makes 
an approach to the citadel. _ It certainly 
ſpoils all the joint-glands in the body, it 
licks up all the fat of the fleſh, membranes 
and every thing that is oyly; ſo that the 
limbs waſte and ſhrivel, whilſt the joints 
protub erate with nodes and chalk-ſtones. 
That fiery, acid in the blood being never. 
thro'ly extinguiſh'd, it perverts all the 
juices, every ſecretion, every admiſſion of 
new chyle, into its own kind: the vitalfluid 
is thro ly podagric. The conſtitution by 
"3 a 
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855 ſeries of confinement becomes uttet⸗ 


ty overthrown, all the ſolids by frequent 


wellings, pittings and relaxations are weak- 
ned, lyable to every deſcent of humors, 
all the hinges of the animal frame are ſub- 
verted, every animal function is vitiated ; 
the carcaſs retains but juft life enough to 
make it capable of ſuffering. * 

During the operation of the oyls, I ob- 
ſerve nature plays this game in miniature, 
which ſhows beyond contradiction that the 
artificial cure is perfectly analogous to the 
natural; and form'd upon a true baſis, for 
medicin is the handmaid of nature. The 
ſolution of a fitt of the gout by means of 
our oyls, is much like nature's progreſs in 


the whole life of a podagrie: or as the ſum 


of all the fitts of 4 man's life, And if du- 
ly attended to, will lead us to the true ex- 
plication of the manner of their workin 

and remove ſome ſuperficial difficultys or 
objections. In the common way of ſolving 
fitts by permitting them to nature, the 
podagric matter gradually and flowly ſatu- 
rates its ſelf, ſpoils the joints and their 
glands, as it goes, and therefore reverts to 
the next to feed on. In our cure by oyls, 


the matter being extinguiſh'd in every joint 


it comes to, and that almoſt as faſt as it 
comes; if there be a further quantity, it 


goes to the next joint (the blood ſecerning 


it by degrees.) The former joint — 
u q 


weakned in texture, but it can reſiſt an 
inſult of the humor. Hence there is ſome- 
rags of the appearance of a repelling qua- 


* % 
\ q 


ity in the Oyls: but tis not fo in reality. 
Thus we obſerve nature's method in the 
caſe. In a fitt where there is not an extra- 
ordinary quantity of matter, it ſeizes upon 
the great toe- joint as uſual. Upon unction 
we find the whole inſtep ſwells. This is 
not owing to the unction, but to the poy- 
ſon whoſe nature is to ſwell the part, as is 
too notorious. And in every operation of 
the oyls, the joint (eſpecially if the patient 
has been frequently handled) generally 
ſwells as much as ordinarily. This does 
not depreciate the efficacy of the oyls, but 
magnify their virtue, that can ſubdue ſo 
reat an evil; firſt by taking off the vio- 
nce of the pain, next in extinguiſhing 
the poyſon, upon which the ſwelling im, 
mediately ſubſides, and the limb returns 
to its priſtine ſtate and ſtrength, with ſur- 
prizing expedition, All the joints of the 
tarſus that were much ſwell'd and inflam'd, 
| becauſe the poyſon was actually introduc'd 
upon them, ſuddenly recover their tone a- 
gain as ſoon as the antidote can poſſi- 
bly operate. You muſt remember in this 
and 5 caſes . gout and hy va yay 
purſue it with the oyls, and you find a ſpes- 
dy- and perfect Cure. F m__ 


In 
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In a caſe where there is an extraordinary 


quantity of matter, in people that indulge 


their genius much; upon the acceſſion of | 


a fitt, it plays a bolder game. After you 


have extinguiſh'd it in the toe and farſus, 
it takes the ankle, then the knee, and per- 


4 you ſubdue it. 
e 


haps the like in the other leg. If there be 
quantity enough, it will enlarge its pro- 
vince with hands, elbows, ſholders &c. 
in this moſt horrible caſe the oyls cure as 
It goes. As faſt as — purſue it, ſo ſure- 
r. Havers obſerves in 

cure of a rheumatiſm that mucilagi- 
nous and oyly pectoral medicins are aptly 
preſcrib d. He ſays tis imitating nature's 


compoſition, correcting and reſtoring the 


mucilaginous juices ſhe provides for the 
muſcular membranes, in whoſe glands the 


ſeat of the diſtemper lies: ſubſtituting an 


artificial mixture which ſupplys the defe& 
of that which the morbific matter has vi- 
tiated. And this I find by experience to be 
true. In the moſt ſevere rheumatiſm, 
where the humor has atrack'd every joint 
from the head to the toe end; we have fol- 
low'd it with unction: and in a fortnight's 
time totally ſubdu'd that frightful diſtem- 
per; which otherwiſe in the ordinary man- 
ner of treatment would have laſted ſome 
months, and kept the patient in exquiſite 
torture all the'while. And this ſhows in- 
conteſtably that the humor of the — 

6 tiſm 
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tiſm is the ſame as that of the gout; and 
that both is of a truly. poyſonous nature. 
This operation then muſt not be call'd re- 
pelling. Every one that knows the gour, 
remark, tis uſual for it in common in- 
ſtances, to make quick tranſitions from one 
part to another, and after it has extend- 
ed one limb, as much as may be, it 
flys to another. Repelling is a word to 
be taken in a double ſenſe, properly and 
improperly: but in neither ſenſe can I ad- 
mit of our oyls repelling. Strictly and pro- 
perly by no means mult that be ſaid to be 
repell'd from a certain part, which never 
was in that part. To ſay the humor would 
have come into the part, had not the oyls 
been apply'd, is but a gueſs. And be it fact, 
tis a happineſs to divide the field of battle 
and ſpread the enemy's troops thin, that 
they may the eaſier be circumvented and 
attack'd on all ſides. Tis a happineſs to 
hinder an enemy from entring a part al- 
ready. weakned and incapable of reſiſtance 
or reſiſting with difficulty: and to meet 
him bending his forces againſt a freſh 
wing unbroken. And this is aſſuredly the 
caſe in the application of the oyls. The 
enemy retires continually weakened with 
real loſs of its virulence and quantity up- 
on every unction. And which plainly ſhows 


that there is not the leaſt danger to be ap- 
| F prehended 
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prehended, of the gouty humor falling up- 
on the noble parts. The very warmth of 
the oyls attracts that humor to them, as 
well as deadens it when attracted; they arc 
the proper pabulum. Juſt as any ſalt is 
ſtrongly attracted by the water which diſ- 
ſolves it. And nature determins it to 
them, for the ſame reaſon as ſhe ſends 
it to the oyl-glands. And this all experi- 
ence confirms. In the caſe of rheuma- 
tiſms where they have been the moſt vio- 
lent and inflammatory that is poſſible, we 
have follow'd the pain with unction thro' 
every joint of the body from the neck to 
the toe ends. 'The conſequence is a moſt 
certain and ſpeedy cure, without any tranſ- 
lation of matter inwardly and upon no- 
ble parts, or any ill conſequences what- 
ever. And thus a fitt of this diſtemper 
which would otherwiſe have tortured the 
patient for 2 or 3 months or more, has 
been happily and gently folved in a fort- 
night. I forbear naming particular in- 
ſtances. The fact is notorious with us at 
Stamford: and the like in the Sciatica. 
I have ſeen inſtances where thro' extreme 
weakneſs of nature and furiouſneſs of the 
diſtemper, when the morbific matter dur- 
ing a long fict has reverted upon the no-— 
ble parts and a hickup with the like vio- 
lent tymptoms of evil prognoſtic has pre- 
vail'd: in this deplorable circumſtance, 

upon 


EL 
upon à plentiful application of the oyls, 
the patient has recovered in two days time 
in che moſt ſurprizing-manner. There is 
lürtle need to make long harangues and 
obſer vations upon this and like caſes. 
They ſpeak for themſelves. And if you 
kill an enemy as faſt as he advances, it 
may be call'd repelling him, but very im- 
properly. Polyznus would not wiſh for a 
better ſtratagem: I am ſure tis a ſafe one, 
either in war or in the practiſe of phyſick. 
So that if upon uſing. the oyls, the part 
ſwells exceedingly, or if you find it begins 
upon a new joint, be not diſcourag'd; it 
ſhows only a large quantity of the morbi- 
fic matter, and requires an immediate ap- 
plication there. FFF 
I know full well it will be objected to 
this method of cure, which we are incul- 
cating: chat all kinds of tampering with 
the gout are pernicious and deadly. That 
many inſtances are known of it, in every 
body's obſervation. That both internal and 
external remedys have cur'd the gout, but 
the cure has been attended with confe- 
quences: worſe than the diſtemper; and 
ſuch perſons cur'd have generally wiſh'd 
they had never medled with it. Theſe kind 
of objections are very obvious, and wWIII 
be made to our method, as well as the 
reſt; and have been the great diſcourage- 
ment in all ages from attempting relief 
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in this diſeaſe; and if admitted will hin- 
der the world from reaping the benefit of 
this method, tho' we ſuppoſe; only, tis an 
effectual one. Nevertheleſs it behoves 
mankind to diſtinguiſh, to exerciſe judg- 
ment and to look at a diſtance. Poſſibility 
of danger is not to affright us from ne- 
ceſſary and noble attempts. There is a real 
difference between calming this humor of 
the gout, or repelling it into the blood 
and totally extinguiſhing it; as much as 
there is in quieting a Rbrile flame, and 
extinguiſhing it. A fooliſh caution, an in- 
judicious fearfulneſs in the practiſe of phy- 
fick, is as much to be diſcommended as 
raſhneſs and boldneſs. 

I know full well, the danger of tam- 
pering in this or any other diſtemper : 
and J hear Sydenham pronouncing, that 
in the gout, tis nature's high preroga- 
gative, to exterminate the morbific 
matter in her own way, and to throw 
it upon the joints, thus. In podagra 

e nibilominus Nature quaſi prerogativa eſt, 
« materiam peccantem ſuo modo extermi- 
% nare, & in articulos deponere, per inſen- 
« filem tranſpirationem difflandam”. He is 
only miſtaken in the laſt ſentence, © per 
inſenſilem tranſpirationem diflandam.” For 
the gout will by no means ſpend its ſelf 
that way, nor can that be wiſe nature's 
intention, in throwing: it upon cold, ex- 
— | treme 
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treme parts. The practiſe of phyſick dic- 
tates to us, that we are not to oppoſe 


nature, but aſſiſt her; and in that conſiſts 
the excellency as well as ſafety of our 


remedy. It is exterminf#ting the morbific 


matter in nature's own way; not oppo- 
ſing but affiſting her. *Tis not to be calF'd 
tampering, there will be no after reckon- 
ings, the cure is compleat, nature leads 
the way her felf, and therefore tis per- 
fectly ſafe. | ned) 

If inſenſible perſpiration would have 
done the feat, a cure would have been 


found out ages ago, from the 10000 warm 
adminiſtrations both internal and exter- 


nal, which have been found intirely uſe- 


leſs. And Sydenham ſays himſelf, imme 


diately after the forecited paſſage, that a 
diapboreſis or ſweat has been altogether 
unprofitable, and fo I have experienc'd 
1 9 


I have this to add, as a great confirma- 


tion of the certainty and ſafety of our 
cure; that whereas we find by experience, 
that even a gentle purge given towards the 


end of an ordinary fitt of the gout, is ſo 
far from being uſeful, as may be thought, 


in carrying off the dregs of the diſtemper; 
that it generally brings a new fitt not at 
all milder than the firſt. Whereas after 
the uſe of the oyls, a gentle purge is very 
profitable and accelerates your recovery, 
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without danger of bringing a new fitt, as 
I have try'd by experience. This noto- 
riouſly proves, 1ſt. That in the ordinary 
method, the criſis of nature is by no 
means complear, when a fitt has run its 
whole courſe, without moleſtation. 2. 
That in our cure the criſis is compleat, 
and perfectly agreeable to nature's pur- 
poſe, therefore certain and ſa fe. Laſtly, the 
author of this medicin has us'd it 5 years 
compleatly. The returns of fitts are much 
ſeldomer, they come without any. ill 
ſymptoms or irregularity. He always ſub- 
dues them with great eaſe and expedi- 
tion; has the uſe of his limbs, and en- 
Joys a much better ſtate of health than he 
did for many years, before he began the 
unction. So that we muſt ever anſwer 
ro theſe kind of objections, by denying 
that our cure iy tampering, is removing, 
repelling, tranſlating the humor of the 
diſtemper; but deadning it and effectually 
diſarming it. Nor need we fear its repul- 
lulating in any other place, for this ficr. 
I cannot forbear, in this place, mention- 
ing the late worthy and learned Dr. 
Walter Harris my Collegue and Friend. 
He honor'd me a young man with a par- 
ticular intimacy. His memory 1s dear to 
me, and will live to the world, as long 
as his book of the diſeaſes of children: 
And lateſt poſterity will revere him, who 
| | 5 Was 
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as the firſt that diſcover'd the true me- 


Was 


thod of treating thoſe tender years with 


medicin. He dy d in July 1732. aged 85. 
This — 4 Res LO jult 
50 years ago, in his treatiſe call'd Phar- 
macologia antiempirica, printed 1683. 
The gour, ſays he, is an habitual diſ- 
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ſition in nature to throw off 'offenſive 


< humor, critically upon the joints. The 
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cure of the gout and the cure of the 
fitt are two very different things. If 


inſtead of a fitt, that would, according to 


the courſe of nature, hold him 6 or 8 
weeks in pain and weakneſs: he ſhould 


be reliev'd of his pain in a few hours, 
and deliver'd of his weakneſs in a few 


days, he has reaſon to thank God for 
this aſſiſtance of art, and to embrace it 


The firſt thing therefore, and the 
chief that is to be done in the fitt, is 


to take away the pain in each part, 


where the defluxion has fallen, by pro- 
per outward applications: and to free 


the parts, as well as may be, from that 
load, which within ſwells and dilates 
præternaturally the fibrils. The pain be- 
ing often ſo great, as to cauſe a ſymp- 
tomatic fever with it, we ought dili- 
gently to apply our ſelves, to remove 
this grievous pain. And a man may as 
well maintain that it would be injurious 

F4 — 80 
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to the body, to part with a quartan 
e ague, before it has been ſhook with it 
e for a full year, as that it would not be 
_< ſafe, to loſe the pain of the gout, be- 


fore ſo many weeks are over: and nature 


< 1t ſelf has, as it were, in pity to the 
e diſeas'd at laſt given them a convenient 
<« reſpite. The benefit of outward applica- 
e tions when properly adminiſter'd, in a 
<« raging fitt of the gout, is as great as 
che freedom from pain in any other 
part, is caſe and comfort, in reſpect of 
e that part, p 
Thus does our judicious: author in the 
fulleſt manner, ſay all that can in ſtrongeſt 
terms eſtabliſh the practiſe, we are recom- 
mending to the publick: tho” all the 
while he was ignorant of the great reme- 
dy which Providence put into our hands, 
immediately after his death. From mere 
judgment he pronounc'd, what is the 
appropriate cure of the gout, tho he ſaw 
not what could anſwer all his intentions 
of cure; and could ſcarce hope that it 
would ever be accompliſh'd by one appli- 
cation only, and that fo ſimple and eaſy. 
He ſaw too, that it muſt be by ſome 
what external. Even the learned Dr. Pit- 
cairn, in his diviſion of diſeaſes, reckons 
gout and ſtone diſeaſes extra animal. But 
how well does Dr. Harris diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the cure of the Gout, and the cure 


of 
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11 
of a fitt of the gout? How does he ta- 
citly reprehend the preſent way of think- 
ing in this diſtemper, of wiſhing joy upon 
the acceſs of a fitt: as if a long and moſt 
miſerable life was a bleſſing? As if it really 
gave a long life, or was a truly judicial 
and ſalutary criſis. When at beſt it muſt 
be call'd ſuch a goal-delivery only as con- 
ſigns the priſoner to the executioner. 
Senſeleſs muſt thoſe be that maintain the 
pain of the gout is uſeful, and by no 
means to be rebated. 'Tis a high abſur- 
dity, and no other than a cloak of igno- 
rance of the cure. The gout from the be- 
ginning has been deſervedly call'd the 
opprobrium medicorum, and in good mea- 
ſure owing to our ſelves, who childiſhly 
diſcourage any attempts upon it. And even 
at this day, there are found ſome of little 
and low minds both in the Town and 
Country, who are willing enough to op- 


poſe Dr. Rogers's remedy, becauſe they were 


not the inventors themſelves, when they 
cannot pretend to any cure of their own, 
or becauſe they envy mankind ſo great a 
comfort. Such muſt be ſtrangers to the ge- 
nerous and noble principle of philanthropy, 
that higheſt vertue our nature is capable 
of arriving to, an imitation of the ſupreme 
Being, the To ayaboy, an endeavor to do 
all the good we can: bur eſpecially to fo. 
great a part of mankind laboring under. 

this 
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this formidable affliction: which muſt. 


needs excite the higheſt degree of compaſ- 
fion from thoſe who-profets humanity. A 
favage foul would be touch'd at the ſight 
of a wretch lying but one hour under a 
Spaniſh rack; yet this is nothing in com- 
pariſon of a ſevere fitt of the gout. 
How well has Dr. Harris defin'd this 
diſtemper? That tis an habitual diſpoſi- 
tion in nature to throw off offenſive hu- 
mor upon the joints. Tis properly the 
joint diſeaſe, arthritis, and tis nonſenſe to 
divide it into podagra, chiragra, mentagra, 
ganagra, talra and the like ridiculous names, 
as if it were not terrible enough, unleſs 
ſplit into 100 terrors. Tis all one and the 
fame humor and diſeaſe. Vet why ſhould: 
nature chuſe to throw it off upon the 
joints, but for ſake of the oyl-glands ? 
The diſeaſe is truly a habit, but a very un- 
lucky one, before our remedy was diſco- 
ver d; a miſerable criſis which nature 
conſtraint chuſes. The gout is not only ſo 
far habitual, as at ſtated times of the 
year, Once or twice to attack us, but will 
often make a ſupernumerary and irregu- 
lar viſit; a moſt incomplaiſant officiouſ- 
neſs! And then it will hold us as tedi- 
ouſly and cruelly, as in its ordinary exe- 
cutions. Tis no ſecurity, that you have fo 
lately undergone the queition. And for 
this purpoſe it will lay hold on the moſt: 
FE | | trifling 
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trifling occaſion, any evacuation, a wrench, 
treading awry, a ſmall blow, bruiſe, 
wound, a cold, exceſſive hot weather or 
cold, an eafterly wind, an alteration of 
weather, a fitting up in the night, a little 
change of dyet, liquor, conſtitution, bad 


wine, French wine, ſtale drink, walking. 


From any of theſe the gout will fre- 
quently break forth. Upon a ſmall varia 
tion in the craſis of the blood, theſe vola- 
tile falts that hitherto. had been held aſun- 
der, cluſter together, and fly off like an 
unforeſeen exploſion. By leſsning the quan- 
tity in venæſection, by violently hot weas. 
ther evaporating ſome fluid parts of the 
blood, by cold weather conſtringing the 
pores and preventing an expulſion of the 
ſalts in ſweat or perſpiration, by any thing 
that happens to the renal glands, or hin- 
ders the ordinary ſeparation of urinary 
ſalts, by purging, which diminiſhes ſome 
of the fluidity of the blood, ſqueezing” it 
thro' the inteſtinal glands and many more: 
ſuch cauſes, the falts are more ſtrongly 
attracted to one another, than by the 
blood they ſwim in, and ſo they open the 
ſcene of this wretched tragedy. And thoſe 
that are obnoxious to it are generally peo- 
ple of good ſenſe, capable of reflecting 


<> 


upon their unhappy ſituation in life, which 


does. but double their miſery. 
aan So 


„ 

So much the more ought we to congra- 
tulate our ſelves for a remedy. Theſe ac- 
cidental fitts which I call the contagion of 
the gout, are certainly quelt'd by one or two 
anointings, which without it, would pro- 
duce regular fitts. And whenever we find 
the veins turgid and the part begin to look 
red and hor, the figns 85. an approaching 
fitt, we are inſtantly to apply to the reme- 
dy: which like pouring water upon fire 
— a it. No words can paint out 
the pleaſure we feel, when we ſo eaſily 
eſcape. When we are reliev'd from it, in 
as many weeks ſhall I fay, rather in as 
many days, as otherwiſe months: if left 
ro the ordinary courſe of nature. When 
we eſcape not only the cruelty of all the 
ain, the lancinating tendinous twitchings, 
the wakeful nights, the languiſhings, faint- 
ings, ſickneſſes, febrile heat, nauſea, the 
dread of the leaſt morion; the fitts of 
anger, deſpair and violent diſorders of the 
mind; but the ill conſequences too which 
are worſe, if poſſible, than the primary 
eaſe, in ſo unreaſonable a pat epi 
from air and exerciſe, which alone would 
be very prejudicial to our conſtitutions, 
without thoſe former aſſociates. And what 
is ſtill a greater advantage, thro' this ex- 
cellent remedy, we eſcape the melancholy 
proſpect of a life exquiſitely miſerable, to 

thoſe that have conſtant returns, the more 


unhappy 


231 
unhappy the longer it is in e 
we may baniſh all the formidable appa- 
ratus of bed-cradles, chairs, couches and 
automata, hoes of cloath, cutt or lac'd, 
gloves, ſtockings of various dimenſions, 
ſticks and crutches, ſprings and wheels, 
and a thouſand contrivances of machine! 
for eaſe, motion and carriage. Inſtead of 
the old Egyptian, Scythian, Chineſe, Ja- 
Foneſe burnings, needles, moxa's; inſtead 
of the directions of horror among the old 


Greek and Latin writers, ſecato, urito, we 


need nothing but to anoint. A preſcrip- 
tion ſo ſoft and gentle, that were it not 
for a diſtemper, we ſhould reckon it a 
delicacy, a revival of antient luxury. And 
did we practiſe the athletic ſports of the 
antients, we ſhould uſe it every day for 


pleaſure : it gives ſuch a vigor, ſuch an 


eaſyneſs of motion to the joints, finews, 
and tendons, that new Adam-like in 
Milton, we wonder as we walk, We fay. 
as he, bs ; 


With fragrance and with jay my heart o er- 
ow'd ; 48 
My /elf I then perus'd, and limb by limb 
Survey'd, and ſometimes went, and ſometimes 
3 


With fupple joints and lively vigor led. 
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will directly prevent the return of fitta, 
yet thus far it muſt be acknowledg d, they 
are uſeful to that purpoſe,” and will do it 
in great meaſure by their conſequence. As 
they make A ſpeedy cure, remove the 
dire effects of inactivity, which lay a foun- 
dation for a ſucceeding fitt. If after a 
week or two, we can return to our li- 
berty and exerciſe, action and buſineſs, 
what an ineſtimable benefit muſt it be tro 
our conſtitution? I need ſay nothing of its 

advantage to people of trades and profeſs 
ions. Doubtleſs to return ſpeedily to our 

common way of living, to the air, is in- 
finitely preferable-ro all che milk and herb» 
dyets, all the vegetable and ſtarving regi- 


mens, which have of late been at great 
price im 


ported from abroad; fatally prac- 
tis d very often I believe, ſeldom ſucceſs - 
fully. They are but the laſt and deſperate 


efforts of mankind reluctant to miſery, to 


the tremendous evil. But in our method, 
the fibers are reſtor'd to their natural 


tone, before they have ſuffer d. And the 


univerſal economy 1s put into its former 
ſtate, ſo much better than before, as we 
have expeditiouſly extinguiſh'd that flame 
boyling in our veins, poyſoning the fluids 


and preying upon the ſolids. In this view, 


doubtleſs the oyls are prophylactic, as well 


as preſent cure. I likewiſe judge they are 


ſo, 


EF 


fo, in another ſenſe. We know that in che 
ſmallpox, there is a ſecondary fever, owing 
to the maturation of the pas, and to the great 


quantity of it which enters the blood, by its 
long ſtay, and excites that fever. This is not 


all the inconvenience of it. Nature aſ- 


ſimilates it into nutriment, and thereby lays 
the groundwork of an ill conſticution, 
which we often obſerve after the ſmall 
pox. The like we may very fationally 
conceive, to be the caſe of a fitt of the 
gout; and we find by experience, that 
when we permit the caſe to nature; after 
we have drag'd _—_ thro the firſt 
ſtage of a month or Two, and fancy we 
are on the mending hand; there comes 
a recrudeſcence, a ſecondary fitt, or what 
we call the echo of the gout. This runs 

thro' every part again, in the ſame order 
as at firſt, tho perhaps not with equal 
pain, becauſe its ſtrength has been reba- 
red by the preceding fitt. It is certainly 
owing to a re- entry of the humor into 
the blood. And tho' nature by long tract 


of time, ſo far overcomes the venom of 


the diſtemper, that by flow degrees we 
get abroad again: yet even then we have 
too much reaſon ro affirm, the victory is 
but partial. So much of the dregs is re- 
turn'd into the blood, by the tediouſneſs 


of the confinement, that it becomes a ſure 


hoſtage and the leaven of another unwel- 


come 
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core viſit, always too early, moſt frequent- 
1 before we are throughly recover d of 
our laſt. And thus by continual ſucceſſi- 
on of fitts, we are never from under its 
dominion : like an animal ty d in a ſtring, 
we are never at perfect liberty. But I 
apprehend, theſe oyls effectually kill the 
preſent material cauſe; of the fitt, ſo as 
to ſuffer no part to return into the blood, 
unalter d and capable to aſſociate again 
or do any harm. For after thoſe ſalts 
have been thus bridled by the oyls, the 
utmoſt they can do upon return into the 
blood, is to carry the ſabulous matter a- 
long with them, the recrement of gout 
and gra vel, and evacuate it by urine. And 
this makes the urine ſo extravagantly thick. 
And tis ſurprizing to ſee the odd ap- 
pearance of it during the unction, and 
for a long while after recovery: to ſee 
the quantity of clouds in it immediately 
upon making, the ſcum at top after- 
Wards and ſediment at bottom, very thick. 
No doubt but the oyly particles that have 
enter d the body and wrought the cure, 
may be part of it, and brings along with 
it whatever was noxious to the conſtitu- 
tion, otherwiſe it may paſs off by ſweat 
or inſenſible tranſpiration. For the oyls 
blunting © theſe ſalts is but an imitation 
of nature's art in making a ſaponaceous 
mixture, which is the matter of 1 
— 4. n 


And by this means we doubly cut off the 
growth of the ſucceeding fitt, by reſto- 
ring the patient to early vigor of the ſo- 
lids, and by totally deſtroying the matter 
of the preſent fitt, making the criſis coms 
pleat and perfect as woll as ſpeedy. A be- 
nefit not to be ſufficiently valued! to re- 
deem the ſolids from that featful relaxa- 
tion, by the humors lying upon them 
and puffing them up for months together; 
ſo that they pit like dough as in a .Crop- 
ſy, and at the laſt * the skin comes off; 
inſtead of this fiery. tryal, to have a ſpeedy 
_ eaſe fron diſeaſe; ſymptoms and bad con- 
ſequences : this is the bleſſing which Dr. 
Harris hoped for from the aſſiſtance of 
art, and for which, he ſays, we ought to 
thank God. This in reality is the com- 
pletion of the admirable Sy denbam's pre- 
dition, Non his mnajora promitto; guam- 
vis a longa cogitationum ſerie, quas buic rei im- 
pendere tantum non ſum coactus, inducar credere, 
ejuſmodi remedium quandoque inbentum iri. 
uod fi unquam acciderit, inſcitiam ſuan 
Bog maticis exprobrabit, atque inde liquebit, 
quam infigniter tam in dignoſcendis morbo- 
vum eſſentiis, quam in medicamentis, quibus 
eos aggrediuntur, ballutinentur. I need not 
feruple to affirm from judgment, as well 
as experience, that tis the greateſt diſco- 

ry thas has been made in out o.] en 
country, in the art of Mediein. 
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There are many inſtances, where ped- 
ple have had one fitt of the gout and no 
more; nature ſome way or other finding 
męans totally to exterminate, the iſcals 
and its ſeeds. Pliny obſerves this, /ponte 
defiit. N. H. XXVI. 10. There are a few 
inſtances, "hogs they have eſcap'd with 
two. or three fitts, the conſtitution being 
chang'd. But moſt generally the criſis is 
ſo imperfect, chat the firſt fitt enſures = 
ſelf for life, and is the earneſt of the fu- 
ture. When thoſe deleterious miaſms are 

once got into the blood, we find by too 
frequent and ſad experience, chat in the 


ordinary way of treatment in this diſtem- 


per, by which I mean no treatment at 
all, they are never totally extirpated. And 
this the excellent Sydenham confirms, mor- 
&« gi fomes nunguam per hoc omne interval. 
ipatus.” Again in another 
place, © perraro materia morbifice omms 
74 paroxyſino quantumlibet diuturno & 
| crudeli, ita plene egeritur, ut nulla pror- 
e ſus in corpore religuiæ ſint, eodem jam 
, elapfo.” But I have the greateſt con- 
fidence that by early. and ſeaſonable ap- 
plieation of the oyls which compleatly 
deadens the matter of the fitt, there will 
be. thouſands. of inſtances, (where great ir- 
regularity. of living hinders not) of the 
diftemper taking a final leave after a vi- 
ue. or two. And ſince gout and ſtone b 

| cee 
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cted from the * les amd cou 
ſtitution, tis highly le the uſe of 
the © oyls will aces pon one: of ra- 
vel, the general Attendant Gf the laſt 

of the Four, both by curing the gout and 
by ng” off the confinement and feden- 
life. All © this teaſoning is highly 
ceolgemd by what we obſerve font the 
ſhort experience we Have yet had of theſe 
oyls: we all find that after che uſe of them, 
our feet and other parts that have deen 
affected, recover their ſtrength to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and are reftor'd to a 
firmer — than they have been in for 
ſome years before. 
If temperance will cofitribute toward 
retarding the return of fitts, and to make 
them eãfyer when come, in the natural 
and prefent method; what may we not 
hope for, when we add this powerful af. 
ſiſtance of. art? if it ſo com learly cures 
the preſent fitt, tis very juſt to believe 
it will boch retard and moderate rhe fires 
 ceeding one, till by tempetance and pru- 
dent management in time, that falſe and 
fatal Habit and coſiſtitution which engen- 
ders this fiety matter, will de totally 
chang d; and the ſeeds of che diſtetnpet 
Toft. At leaſt we ſhall bring them under, 
. to ſuck a degree, that a = gout conffitttt< 
on ſhall be a happy one. For if fuck. 
be naturally ſecure from inflammatory ad 
"> 2 great 
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reat diſtempers; and whatever is offen- 
live to the animal oeconomy runs into 
the gout: we may by prudence ſo regu- 
late that habit, as to make it a ſalutary 
one. This prognoſtic: is much confirm'd 
by what has been obſerv'd in the cure 
of the gout by the moxa. It frequently 
makes ſo true a ſolution of the crifis, that 
the patient is freed: for ſeveral years af- 
ter. The diſtemper is either lett out, or 
its texture deſtroy'd., Thus Sir Jobn 
Tyrwhit of Lincolnſhire, a worthy patriot, 
who is moſt grievouſly afflicted with the 
gout, burnt it once with moxa, and it 
return'd not for 7 years after. And ſuch 
moſt probably will often be the effect of 
uſing our oyls, for the ſame reaſon. Some 
that have open d a vein upon the part, 
or made an inciſion: into it, have cur'd 
it at preſent, and it has not return'd of 
ſome years after. This evidently proves, 
that the common fitts of the gout are 
not perfectly critical: but that when the 
matter of a fitt is wholly lett out or de- 
ſtroy d, nature takes a conſiderable time 
(eſpecially in people of temperate lives) 
to create enough 50 novo for the ſucceed- 


ing fitt. I apprehend good uſe may be 
made of theſe kind of hints, and that 
future ex rience will produce many ad- 
vantages from our ſpecific, which we can- 


What 


not yet foreſee. 
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What I have further to ſay on this argu- 


ment is only to delineate a method of 


treating the arthritic, when in a fitt, and 
under the operation of the oyls: And 
like wiſe a method after recovery, where- 
by I conceive he may beſt ſubdue the ten- 
dency in his conſtitution, of producing 
thefe pungent, poyſonous ſalts. Certainly, 
the 7 to be uſed during the uſe of 
our oyls, muſt be moderate. Upon the on- 
ſet of a fitt of the gout or rheumatiſm, 
there is no need to recommend moderati- 
on, the patient has no ſtomach: but when 


he recovers his appetite, he is to eat ſpar- 
ingly of light things. A glaſs or two of 


wine or mild ale, is to be indulg'd. Thoſe 


who have liv'd freely may double it. 


Nor will they find ſuch an exacerbation 


of the pain immediately after a flight 
meal, as in the ordinary "ey of leaving 


is never ſo 


1 ® 


it to nature. As their ſtrengt 


much overthrown, becauſe of the ſhortneſs 


of the diſeaſe in our method: ſo they are 


better able to laſt out the whole progreſs 
with a temperate dyet. There is no need 


of ſtrong Barcelona wines or pernicious 


fiery ſpirits, under the miſtaken notion of 
keeping the gout from the ſtomach. Warm 
water and a little wine does well for or- 


dinary drink. Warm milk morning and 


night is highly uſeful. Chearful compa- 
ER G 3 II > * 234 nx 
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ny alleviates the pain, invigorates the fpi- 
rits, the better to ſupport the conflict. 

As for internal things to be. preſcrib'd 
during a fur, if Dr. Havers's judgment be 


juſt, - of giving mucilaginous and oyly pec- 


torals ufefully in a rheumariſm, it muſt 
doubtleſs be good now. His intention in 
it, is to impreſs a balſamic character upon 
the blood, to ſupply nature with that mu- 
cilaginous oyly Juice which is proper to ex- 
tinguiſn the fiery ſalts that cauſe the diſ- 
temper. Therefore milk, flummery, creams 
of barley, rice and the like, muſt be very 
appropriate to this intention. Nor need 
we be afraid of a little mild, ſoft ale. 
The preſence of a Phyſician is uſeful in 
a ſevere fitt. The victory tho' with this 
powerful remedy is a matter of care. The 
patient then has no ſtomach for ſome few 


days, and 1s feveriſh; he muſt: have ſome 
cordial to ſupport his ſpirits. And if the 


pain be violent, ſome opiate muſt be ad- 


miniſtred at night when going to bed. 
This will ſoon be render d unneceſſary; 


but they that refuſe the uſe of poppy juice 
in pain, reject one of the greateſt gifts of 


Providence; that divine relief from pain, 


which gives ſtrength as well as eaſe, 
which promotes a gentle perſpiration, which 
is as appropriate, and as abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry then, as food to the hungry, drink to 
the thirſty. After the cure, a gentle purge 

| | or 
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or two is highly neceſſary, and to get into 
the air as ſoon as we can. Furious as a 
lyon the fitt comes one, but retires gentle 
as a lamb. Your ſtrength returns very 
ſpeedily, and you find your ſelf in per- 
fect health with pleaſure and forprize. 
The great indication for a regimen dur- 
ing the intermiſſion of fitts, is to prevent, 
as much as may be, the growth of theſe 
rich, ſulphureous and inflammatory ſalts, 
in our blood. Firſt, Temperance above all 
things is neceſſary, and with that, there is 
little need of diſtinction in our meats and 
drinks, where the veſſels are not o erloaded 
but the fibres vigorous. Where they vi- 
brate orderly, the wheels of life go right. 
Nature — — all the takes and keeps 
open all the ſalutary outletts. 1 
regimen in a gouty conſtitution is prejudi- 
cial: becauſe there wants fat and WT = 
a remedy. It leſſens the quantity of ſalts 
indeed, but weakens W expelling 
even thoſe that are form'd, and quite ſub- 
tracts the oyly cure. So that in — 
temperance is beſt. A good ſtomac 
which' is a bleffing, and podagrics gene- 
rally have it, is like a knife too tharp, may 
do miſchief, without reſtraint. Cicero in 
his III epiſtle to Herennius, ſays you muſt 
eat to live, not live to eat. And ſo So- 
crates ſaid of himſelf, Muſon, ap. Stobe- 
um, Seneca in his II epiſtle, forbids us 


1 
to taſte of many diſhes at a time. And in 
95, he ſays many daintys create many diſ- 
eaſes: I add more eſpecially the gout, 
which is equivalent to. many. Have a 
care of, intemperance immediately after re- 
covery from a fitt, when Areteus obſerves 
people are apt to live faſt; like thoſe eſ- 
d ab inferis: they are for repairing the 

Jok time and conſtitution too, but erro- 
nequſly. Temperance muſt be incplcated 
at all times, for tho we conquer in every 
- Fitr, yet the fewer battles, the better for 
our natural ſtrength; - A habit is always 

rowing better or... worſe, Better it will 
be if we cure the gout without oyls. Por- 
phyry in vita Plotini tells us of Rogetianus 
a. Roman Senator. He was cripled with 
the diſtemper, and was carryed in a chair 
daily, to hear Platinus, the Platonic phi: 
loſopher. Becoming his diſciple he grew 
exceedingly abſtemious, and loſt his gout. 
Let not thę doctrines of Chriſtianity be 
leſs influential on our lives than the hope- 


Cp 


it, However by all means compotations 
and feaſtings muſt be laid aſide. At leaſt 
uſed at rare intervals, with great caution 
and as in a medicinal way, as a counter- 
poize to faſting: That conſtitution is beſt 
which will bear extremes. Temperance is 
the great ſauce to all other human felici- 
tys. This only ſatiates but never cloys. 
This is a pleaſure: that refines the mind, 
invigorates the body, es the eſtate, 
renders us ſuperior to fortune, out of the 
reach of adverſity. This is a vertue which 
is its own reward; the parent of regular 
paſſions, of ſweet contentment, of health- 
ful progeny, of happy youth, of vigorous. 
old age and long life. If exceſs in our 
thoughtleſs, juvenile days, or a: Habit of it 
in more advanced age, has been the occa- 
ſion of the diſtemper, let us amend of it. 
But eſpecially let not this noble remedy be 
the occaſion of our continuing therein, 
leſt a worſe evil come upon us, than the 
gout. Tis a vaſt, invaluable happyneſs, 
with the moderate uſe of the good things 
of life, to be cur'd of this diſtemper, 
when it comes. But if we preſume too 
much upon it, we are unworthy of the 
remedy, and will probably find other in- 
ſtances of the divine diſpleaſure. The an- 
tient heathen, who under the notion of 
Apollo the God of Medicin, pictur'd out 
that perſon in rhe deity, to whom the fa- 
41 „ 
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brie and regimen of the world is commit- 
tod, attributed darts and arrows to him, 
as well as the art of healing. 
To obſerve a true meaſure of tem 
rance, exactly to hold the golden medium 
is the prerogative of a few. Therefore I 


all ſet down ſome uſeful rules to be ob- 


ſerved in eating and drink, which may 
anſwer the indication propos d. From the 
whole of what we have already written, 
tis very obvious, that there is a neceſſity 
of avoiding as much as poſſible, all very 
ſavory, ſaline and ſpiced foods, rich ſoups 
and ſauces, French compolitions. Theſe 
things muſt accumulate noxious ſalts, they 


acuate the appetite unneceſſarily and pro- 


voke us to eat what is prejudicial, both in 


be a vulgar error, when we order podagries 


to white meats and things of eaſieſt digeſti- 


on: rather their ſtomachs require the coar- 


ſeſt, hardeſt food · Their juices are corroſive 


like agua-fortis and ought to be dampt with 


fat and oyly things, and with what af- 
fords leſs nouriſhment. And for this pur- 
poſe, I believe, teſtaceous powders taken 
now and then in milk, Bath waters Ce. 
and the Dracorallion which Tralkan fo 


much commends in the gout, may prove 


uſeful. Both in food and drink we muſt 
have a particular regard to thoſe things 


that afford leaſt of the ſalts, that dilute 
and diſunite thoſe ſalts, already in the 


blood. 
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blood. Can we doubt that vegetables 
ought to make a conſiderable: fray, e 
in our meals? all ſuch being of a looferi- 
ing, diuretic nature. Sprouts, brocoli, bor- 
rocole, foinake, mercury, parſley, arti- 

chokes, carrots, turneps, 'parſheps, cab- 
bage, | lettice, ſelery, endive, cucumbers, 
Areteus in a fragment commends radiſhes. 
Mygineta ſpeaks well of a cooling, moiſt- 
ning dyet, flummery and the like. Galen 
de att. vict. rat. ſays many arthritics have 
been wholly cured, at leaſt much better'd 
by an attenuating dyet. Pliny, XX. q. ſays 

the uſe of braſſica coleworts, has kept peo- 
ple free. Beans, peaſe, all kind of garden 
ftuff is good. Spani/h-nuts, filberds and 
wallnuts among fruit ſeem © uſeful. In 
my former letter, I recommended the fre- 
quent uſe of milk, I cannot but repeat it. 
The notion of its curdling upon the ſto- 
mach is commonly erroneous. It ought 
to be drank once a day atleaſt. 
Next, for drink, water whether ſimple or 
medicinal drank in ſmall proportions is ex- 
ceeding uſeful: - Tis the nobleſt diluent 
and digeſter in the world. Zacheus com- 
mends a draught of warm water @e may 
ſay a glaſs) before dinner: before him 
Piſo and Alexander. This will uſefully 
blunt the keenneſs of the ſtomachic fer- 
ment. With like view Baglivi adviſes 
tea and milk and the eating of melo- 
= os pepons, 
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s, and drinking the water diſtilld 
rom the pulp. Thus milk-water is a 


fine liquid. Nevertheleſs thoſe who have 
been uſed to live well, muſt not be fo 
cynical as to confine themſelves wholly. to 
is watery courſe. Wine too is a bleſſing 
of Providence, appropriate to the neceſſa- 
| - cares of human life. All the difficul- 
ty conſiſts in being innocently merry and 
wiſe: ſo to adjuſt the quantity that ſhall 
give mirth to the heart, and no fewell to 
the gout. That if it comes unſought for, 
by means of our oyls we may meet it, not 
without a cheerful countenance, as a fick- 
neſs eaſily to be ſubdu'd, as now, an earneſt 
of health and Jong life. Immoderate drink- 
ing of wine, Galen deſervedly reckons one 
ſource of the gout, L. VI. apb. comm. 20. 
Hippocrates too, III de temp. 2. and L. VI. 
apbor. 28, Avicen XXII. 3. tract 2, c, 7. 
cum multis aliis. Thus ſpeaks Bac-- 
chus hi mſelf i in Eubulus a Poet, n. 
wad 1 3 


Is 8 jLOves necThEns Eyxegamie. 
Tots cope. rey leer UYEias Eva, 
or gro Ci roy de Jeurgeor, 


| ndoynole : roy lettov 9 u'Tve, 


Three cups only I give to the wiſe, The 
firſt for health, the ſecond for pleaſure. 
and friendſhip ; the third for ſleep. Wines 
growing 
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growing on a ſandy ſoil ſaid to be beſt for 
podagrics, as having the leaſt tartar, thus 
Madera, & vinum 3 u- the 3 
bergenſian wines good. Dr. Cheyne ſpears 
pon. thin iſe a malt liquors; that ſuch 
as drink them only, are not ſo ſeverely 
handled with gout or ſtone as wine · bib- 
bers. Dr. Sydenham has the ſame opini- 
on as to wine, forbids ſuppers, and al- 
lows in lieu of them a handſom draught 
of ale not too ſtrong. And he thinks it 
particularly profitable againſt the ſtone 
and gravel. My opinion is, a pint of 
warm milk will be a good ſupper, beſide 
the ale. Drinking them at an hours dif- 
tance. But our late leaving off malt li- 

ors, and drinking wine more copiouſly 
n formerly, may perhaps, be the reaſon 
of the great increaſe of this diſtemper, ob- 
ſerv'd within theſe few years. Since a- 
mong other faſhionable follys imported. 
from abroad, tis become ungenteel to uſe 
malt liquors, becauſe the product of our 
own country. We may with great confi- 
dence pronounce thus -far: mild, midling, 
ſoft and fine ale may be us'd with moſt 
ſafety. French, Rheniſh, Moſelle wines, 
thoſe of Hungary, Moravia, Bobemia, Au- * 
ſtria, are to be avoided. And remember = 
that all fermented liquors muſt be drank 
with great prudence and caution. Now = 
we have ſo noble a remedy, I think we 1 
SWC | need 1 


and can ſit long in company a drinking; 


r 
need not abſolutely forbid with Dr. Syd 
ham, the uſe of thoſe liguors, which to 
fuch people as have been accuſtomed: tb 
them, founds as harſh ks bidding them 
not live. But the prejudice wine brings 
in particular to gouty conſtitutions, is well 


 Muſftrated by Dr. Havers's experiments 
upon the mucilage of the joints (O/tevios. 


p. 219.) for they coagulate it ſtrongly like | 
to a jelly. „„ % Cn bt S. ae 


Athritics are flow of making water; 


without that evacuation : Which - ſhows-an 
unaptitude in the ſalts: of rhe blood to 
ſeparate; and indicates diuretics to bs 

1 MOOT: en 
A adminiſtration of phyfick now 
and then will be extremely ferviceable by 
way of prevention. Wherein tis moſt ad- 
vidable to conſult the profeſſors of that 
art, who can accommodate it to particu- 
lar conſtitutions and circumftances. I take 
an emetic to be very profitable; ohce or 
twrice a year, never to be omitted. For 
the bilioſe ſalts help forward the diftem- 
per. Hence Hippocrates de paſſion. imern. 
attributes rhe gout to the bils and dryneſs 
of the joints, i. e. the want of oy]: the 
myjury of the oyl-glands in our modern 
way of ſpeaking. Sylvius S 155. ſays, he 
has cur'd/a fut by one vomit only. I have 
experienc'd the like in my practiſe in Lon. 


don, 
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am, and it has protracted the return. 
Pu too at proper intervals and  ſeg- 
ſons thay year, muſt be exceedingly ad- 


ous. Perhaps it will not bd? — 
ful if I mention what my worthy. friend 
Sir George Savile has told me: that he has 
more than once carry d off a fitt of the 
ut by Dr. Woodward oyly purges; up- 
on wp I obſerv'd, that probably, the 
cure was owing as much to their being 
oyly, as to their being purgative. Petrus 
Beyrus pract. XVIII. 1. praiſes the Elec- 
tuarium Caryocofiinum of Galen, not with« 
out reaſon. He ſays, he kept off the gout - 
for 26 years,. by taking a drachm or more 
it, 3 or 4 times a year, whenever he 
eiv'd of a repletion. It was un- 
— out — the laſt edition of 
our College Diſpenſary. I judge it ad+ 
viſable for the podagric, 2 to keep it, by 
Ns of Confection, thus : 


N * 
- 


27 alb. a oortice fuperior 
mandat. Diagrydij ana 5 is. cofti — fue 
Erdaariæ, caryopbillor. Zine. Jem. Care 
ou pl in vino albo ch. 9˙* 7 N 4. 


ih. A 


rates obſerves that a critical = 
tery or diarrhea has ſolv'd the fit. c 9 
s II. 8. commends any flux of the belly, 1 
as Ive in our caſe, Gilbertus Anglicus " 

affirms, _— 
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affirms, he has cured many with ſharp 
clyſters, the pain 256 vgs Lats: 


.  Smoaking tobacco been thought 


part of 4. prophylactic regimen in this dil. | 
temper." Sir Theodore Mayern gives a re- 
cipe for it.: Doubtleſs it draws off ſome of 


. the ſalts. The late Mr. Sturt the eminent 


engraver told me, that in a violent fitt of 
the gout, which laſted him for many 
months, he took a fancy to ſmoak as a 
relief to the tediouſneſs of ſolitude. It 


made him very fick at firſt, but perſiſting, 


in it, it caus'd a vaſt . to the 


quantity of 3 pints a day; he mended a- 


pace and never had a fitt after. 
Riding muſt be affirmed an excellent 
exerciſe for podagrics; tho we have not 
Hippocrates's conſent. Walking muſt be 
practis d with moderation, only to pro- 
voke the oyl-glands to chrow out che 
Juices, and to invigorate them. 

There are two things practis d by 5 
antients vety commendably, well worthy | 
our imitation in the prefent caſe. The 
firſt is dayly bathing and oyling : the o- 
ther dayly exerciſe. We find by innume- 
rable remains of hypocauſts in our iſland, 
that the Romans were extremely careful 
of bathing here, and the more ſo, proba- 
bly, becauſe of its northerly fituation, 
One ' would imagin among all the refin'd 
politeneſs of our age it ſhould have been 
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introduc'd, were it only to ſhow our #afte 
In Architecture. Amidſt the affected imi- 
tations of antient temples, obeliſcs, co- 
lumns, theaters, &c. why ſhould not the 
very delightfulneſs of the thing have 
tempted them to build baths, if there were 
no reſpect to the healthful part of it? 
And how eaſy might they be ſupply'd 
with hot water in countrys where coals 
are cheap ; which is half the iſland? Here 
is latitude enough to ſhow a taſte, to mix 
© ornament and uſe. Very commendable. is 
the publick charity of the eaſterns, in 
building Baths for publick uſe. Some of 
our charitably diſpos'd people that are ar 
a loſs how to diſpoſe of their money, 
would do well to imitate it. To aſſiſt 
them therein I ſhall preſent the reader 
with a plate to ſhow the method of the 
Romans in building their hypocauſts, 
For this purpoſe they made certain 
bricks, hollow like conduit pipes, but 
ſquare, about a foot long. They are open 
at both ends, and likewiſe have an equal 
ſquare aperture in two oppoſite ſides. 
*heſe bricks too have a ſhoulder at each 
end, ſo as that they may joint commo- 
diouſly into the ſides of their neighbors, 
and receive the ends of other bricks into 
their ſides. When they are diſpos'd in the 
manner that I have repreſented, upon a 
floor, and the PO well cemented: tis 
a 2 | ob- 
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obvious, that ſquare paving-bricks of a 
proper dimenſion and equal, will ſtretch 
themſelves over half of thoſe conduit- 
. bricks, quite round; very aptly taking in 
the half of 4 bricks. And ſo they cover 
the whole floor, Theſe muſt be laid too 
with good cement to keep the ſteam in, 
and thus you. finiſh the floor of a room, 
handſom and uſeful. The heat of a fur- 
nace or chimney properly plac'd, is by this 
means drawn in an equable manner quite 
thro' the whole. floor of the room; and 
may be convey'd upwards too by the ſides 
of the room. Whence the air of the room 
is kept in what degree of ' warmth we 
pleaſe. The lines drawn upon the bricks 
| are made with a tooth'd bit of wood, for 
no. other purpoſe than to roughen the ſur- 
face, that the mortar may take the better 
hold, and confine the ſteam. Theſe bricks 
are found in innumerable Roman citys, 
towns and villa's in Britain. My Lord 
Hertford has of them, among 'his-anti- 
quities, found at Froxfield in his neigh- 
For exerciſe, I muſt recommend it with 
the greateſt earneſtneſs. All podagrics muſt 
have a very particular regard to be conſtant 
therein and practiſe it dayly. All the an- 
tients, the eaſterns, the Greeks, Romans, 
Sc, ſet apart a certain quantity of time 
every day, as regularly for exerciſe as for 
meals 
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meals or buſineſs. And they were as care- 
ful in the one as the other. And good rea- 


ſon there is for it. What were pr and 


muſcles: and tendons and oyl-glands given 
us for, but motion? Life conſiſts in it, 
and health is not to be expected without 
it. Motion contributes exceedingly to hin- 
der the coalition of theſe ſalts in the blood, 
to break them in pieces, to expell them 
by ſweat, urine, perſpiration, and to 
keep the whole animal machine in due 
order. And this ſhould be done at leaſt till 
ſweat is provok d. No doubt the inter- 
miſſion of manly exerciſes ſo much prac- 
tis d by our anceſtors, is one reaſon of the 
| Increaſe of the gour. Areteus, Cap. II. 12. 
ſpeaks, how one in the olympic games by 
running put off a fitt of the gout and got 
the victory. Cel/us II. 11. ſays, you muſt 
oppoſe a vehement evil with a vehement 
remedy. Tis happy for us we have in our 
hands a gentler method. Nor henceforth 
will it be neceſſary to put nature upon ſo 


eat a ſtreſs, as the quack in Galen, me- 


thod. XII. 1. who cur'd dyſenterys. Thoſe 
that were able to bear it rap with a 
cure; but the reſt dy d. 


Laſtly, I recommend the antient me- 


thod of 'oyling with ſweet oyl at leaſt 
once a month, the oftner the better: And 


at leaſt upon the feet and joints, that have 


been — If chat oyl be impregnated 
with 


—— 
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with warm oyly herbs, and be heated i ina 
ſpoon over live coals when uſed, it will 
be ſtill more ſerviceable, This will ex- 
ceedingly ſtrengthen the cuticular glands 
that have undergone ſuch ſevere treat- 
ment, and the joint-glands likewiſe. Great 
will be the uſe of it, and the Pleaſure at- 
tending it not leſs. 

I find that union was part of che 
moſt ancient practiſe of phyſick mention d 
in AÆſchylus s Prometheus vinctus, of which 
we may read a learned account in Biſhop 
Pearſon on the Creed, p. 80. Prome- 
e theus pretends to be the inventor of the 

« art of phyſick, that before him there 
was no medicin neither to be taken in- 
« ternally in a ſolid or liquid form, nor 
« externally by way of inunction“. As the 
Scholiaſt well expounds it. Atheneus, deipn, 

I have nothing to add, but che direc- 
tions in the uſe of the oyls, as drawn up 
by the Preparer | himſelf. | 

Heat in a filver ſpoon, ladle or porrin- 
ger, as much only as will ſer ve for one 
uſing, and for one joint at a time, becauſe 
the volatile parts evaporate. Shake the 
bottle firſt, embrocate the part affected with 
your hand, warmed, for a quarter of an 
hour before the fire or a chating diſh of 
coals, rub the oyls well in, land. then 
wrap the part up · in flannel, This is to be 


done once or twice a day as the nature of 
the 


1 


the caſe requires, and fo upon every joint 
affected: and to be continued till the 
cure is wrought, heating freſh oyls for 
every joint. 8 

After a great fitt, now and then anoint- 

ing will take off che weakneſs to admira- 
tion, and ſtrengthen the parts. 
Alfter cold taken or any other diſorder 
which ſeemingly threatens a fitt of the 
gout, uſe the oyls immediately for 2 or 
3 times, and you are ſafe. 

So by riding in cold weather when your 
feet are benum'd, tis highly ſerviceable 
to embrocate as ſoon as you get home. No 
one obnoxious to this diſtemper ſhould 

travel without them. They will retain 
their virtue for ages, and may be carry'd 
to any part of the world. 

If from long uſe of them in a ſevere. 
fitt the skin ulcerates, waſh the part with 
warm milk. Likewiſe in a long fitt in 
uſing the oyls, tis proper in the afternoon 
to waſh the part anointed with warm 
milk or water, to open the pores, that 
upon anointing again at night, the oyls 
may the bettet penetrate. 

In the ſciatica the like method is to be 
obſerv'd as in the gout. 

In a cheumatiſm you muſt purfae: che: 


pain and inflammation in every part WAR: 
anointing. 
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